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ACC questions Hartleb’s 
search committee picks 


® President wants 
small, manageable 
group to pick new VP 


By KEVIN KYLE 


News Edito: 


t a meeting of the All-College Coun- 
At executive committee, members 
} questioned NECC President David 
Hartleb’s decision to name himself to a 
screening committee responsible for hiring 
a new vice-president or dean of enrollment 
and student services to replace Dean 
Norman Landry. 

“That would be like the president advis- 
ing himself,” said Joseph Rizzo, professor, 
department of social sciences. 

In an interview after the meeting, Gene 
Wintner, associate professor, dept. of devel- 
opmental studies and president of the ACC 
executive committee, said he agreed with 
Rizzo’s position. 


“It doesn’t make good sense for him to 
be on it; in essence, he'll be advising him- 
self,” Wintner said, adding that Hartleb did 
have a right to be on the committee because 
“this is not a democracy.” 

Members also expressed concern that 
others on the screening committee might 
be intimidated by Hartleb’s presence and 
position within the school. Hartleb said 
that did not concern him. 

“If I subtly influence others on the com- 
mittee, that’s fine with me,” he said. 

He said he thought it was important that 
he sit with the committee and discuss the 
choices. 

The committee is comprised of six mem- 
bers: Priscilla Caira, chairwoman, depart- 
ment of computer science and informa- 
tion; Robert McDonald, dean of academic 
services; Kelly Ryan, student representa- 
tive., Dorothy Holmes, administrative as- 
sistant II; and Paula Strangie, professor, 
department of behavioral sciences, and 
Hartleb. 


See ACC, page 6 


@ 5 percent cut must be 
combined with more 


‘ state aid, local officials 


say 
By JASON B. GROSKY 
Editor 


ECC students may receive a cut in 
N tuition next fall for the second time 

in as many years under guidelines 
recently approved by the state’s Board of 
Higher Education. 

The proposed 5 percent cut was pre- 
sented to the board two weeks ago as part 
of a proposal for Fair Share budgeting at 
Massachusetts’ 29 public colleges. 

“Last year, we cut tuition by 10 percent 
at community colleges, and I hope that 
we'll be able to continue to cut students’ 
cost year after year after year,” said James 
Carlin, BHE chairman. 

“My personal view is that students pay 
too much money to attend Northern Essex 
Community College. I want to try and im- 
prove that.” 

To cut students’ costs, Carlin said col- 
leges must: ; 

“make some budget cuts on campus; 

Vand receive 'more money from the 


Building t 


Tuition may drop in fall 97 


Massachusetts Legislature. 

Local administrators support a cut in 
student costs, but fear a decrease in state 
funding for the college in FY 97-98. 

Asked if he backs the idea of lowering 
tuition, Joseph Brown, NECC dean of ad- 
ministrative services, said, “Do I like moth- 
erhood and apple pie? Absolutely, provid- 
ing that the state funds the college at an 
adequate level.” 

All students currently pay $36 per credit 
for tuition at NECC and $85 overall includ- 
ing fees. A cut in tuition would only impact 
state-funded classes, not those from the 
division of continuing education. 

“The concern of mine and most others 
that work here is that you could have two 
English Comp. I courses being taught next 
door to each other,” Brown said. “One room 
could be state-funded and you could charge 
$80 per credit, when the class across the 
hall is a DCE course charging $85. It doesn’t 
make much sense.” 

The money raised through tuition for 
state classes goes to the Commonwealth, as 
opposed to DCE revenue, which goes into a 
local college pool. If BHE votes to cut state 
tuition by 5 percent, Brown said the college 
may have to consider decreasing the cost of 
DCE classes, essentially lowering the monéy 
NECC receives each semester. 


In the spring, BHE yoted to cut the 
See TUITION, page 5 


he future 


from stormy start 


® Despite its location, a 
weak economy and 
negative feelings, a 
sister campus is born 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Editor 


trip down memory lane will reveal 
A= the opening of the Lawrence 

campus to nearly 600 students in 
1991 was the right thing to do at the wrong 
time. 

The economic climate was bad. Faculty 
and staff relationships with former Presi- 
dent John R. Dimitry were at an all-time low 
and the city of Lawrence itself, because of a 
high crime rate, was not the ideal spot for 
the location of a campus, 

Whether it’s the issue of money or 
Lawrence, the struggle for the sister cam- 
pus was a defining one in the college's 
history. 

“Over the past 10 years, the state alloca- 
tion of money to NECC has been almost the 
same in dollars,” said Joseph Brown, dean 
of administrative services. “In 1988, our 
budget was approximately $12 million, and 
by budget I mean money allocated from the 
state. This current year, fiscal year 1997, it 


NECC/Lawrence 
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was roughly $12.5 million.” 

Brown said during the same time there 
was approximately a 15 percent increase in 
salaries, which further cut into the funds. 

Some people on the Haverhill campus 
feel concerned about the lack of resources. 

“In the fierce competition for students 
going on in higher education, it was a wise 
move and a prudent move for the college to 
open up the Lawrence campus,” said Chet 
Hawrylciw, assistant dean, humanities and 
communications. “But there has been rec- 
ognition fora long time that we haven’t had 
the necessary resources to do everything 
we're trying to do in Lawrence.” 

Hawrylciw said the college never re- 
ceived the necessary funds to make the 
transition, so in shifting the expensive 
health care programs to Lawrence, the col- 
lege paid what it cost, but at the risk of 
shortchanging programs that didn’t move. 

“We have significantly increased ex- 
penses which seem to come out of everyone's 
hide,” he said. “For other programs, such as 
desktop publishing, which tried for a while 

See LAWRENCE page 4 
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“I’ve never complained 
about what I do and 
I’ve always enjoyed my 


work.” 
Carl Beal 


See profile, page 23 
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‘High school seniors: 


Reach out to them now 


@ NECC needs to pursue 
these students today 
before they enroll ata 
different college 


e feel the college waits too 
long in the school year to 
reach out to graduating high 


school seniors. 

NECC needs to go after these stu- 
dents and go after them aggressively 
now and not next August. 

This semester, the college received 
an unexpected 9 percent increase in 
the number of high school seniors who 
enrolled at NECC after graduation. 

Although the college is taking steps 
to curb the enrollment decline, NECC 
must leap forward and realize how 
much it really needs these students. 

High school seniors are currently 
looking for a college to call home in 
September 1997. 

Amongst other activities, they are 
trying to send off their college applica- 
tions, most of which are due in the next 
month and a half. 

The longer NECC waits in trying to 
attract these students, the greater the 
chance of them signing on at a Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts campus, Salem 
State, Middlesex C.C., etc. By sitting 


People need 


back today, NECC is losing students for 
next fall. 

If the college just waits until the fall 
enrollment figures are in to actually 
chase these students, it’s already too 
late. 

The college still needs to better pro- 
mote itself to this group of students, 
who often believe the false stereotypes 
surrounding NECC. 

Other factors hurt, too. When 2,500 
high school students were on campus 
at the college fair last month, the 
college’s new Viewbook guide wasn’t 
ready for distribution. The new college 
video, which has been in the works 
since March, is nowhere near comple- 
tion. 

These items are tools in attracting 
high schoolers to this college. As it is, 
many high school guidance counselors 
are reluctant to recommend NECC to 
their students. 

A good way to reach out to these 
high schoolers is to have college stu- 
dents go into their classrooms and tell 
them the positives they never hear 
about “NECCO.’ Some student senate 
members expressed interest to the 
Admission’s office in doing just that, 
but so far nothing has happened. 

Don’t wait for enrollment problems, 
go get the students now. 


to consider 


both sides of the ‘issue’ 


To the editor: 

Regarding the Sept. 20 Observer: 

The real problem is not that the First 
Amendment (freedom of the press) was 
misused or the Seventh Commandment 
(thou shalt not steal) was broken. The prob- 
lem is not that two journalism students 
wrote articles not based on facts or that 
their opinions were censored. 

No, the real problem is a universal lack 
of tolerance. This lack of tolerance alienates 
people. It stifles imaginations and thus 
cultures. It dissolves marriages and starts 
wars. 

It seems that a Welfare recipient (or 
rather, a recipient of Transitional Assis- 
tance) is the last dog permitted to be kicked. 
I wonder what the repercussions would be 
had the articles attacked, for example, Blacks 
or Native Americans. Personal attacks 
against any minority, any people, serve no 
purpose. We are all too quick to complain 
and thereby become merely part of the 
problem. 

It is common practice in the print and 
electronic media to go to great lengths to 
further public opinion that people on assis- 
tance are scum. The media hate-mongers 
do nothing but frustrate their audiences, 


Letters 


and prejudices are only furthered. The two 
people who tried to censor the Observer only 
fed into the stereotype. 

Here are some documented facts: the 
typical recipient is a single mother with one 
or two children who receives aid for one to 
three years. Surprised? The reason this is 
not common knowledge is because these 
facts do not sell advertising in newspapers, 
radio or television. Because only bad news 
profits, then only bad news is propagated. 

We were all done a disservice by the 
articles and the censorship of the Sept. 20 
Observer. Ignorance breeds hate. Welfare 
reforms are in place and are working, an- 
other fact so many are unaware of. 

The rolls in Massachusetts are the low- 
est in years and not because ofa decrease in 
population. 

Contrary to public opinion, the vast 
majority of recipients of Transitional Assis- 
tance merely want a temporary hand-up, 
not a life long handout. Solutions like edu- 
cation and training are what works. 

Let’s rise above our prejudices and rash 
actions. Let’s become part of the solution. 

Sharon Klufts, business transfer 


For our environment’s sake, 
please recycle this ‘Observer’ 
when you're done with it. | 


Thanks. 
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@ Student better 
understands her world 
after taking classes 


ate summer’s mail brought NECC’s 
L= course catalog brochure to my 

attention. Addressed to resident, at my 
street and number, it offered a wide variety 
of courses at the college. 

I had completed the arts and crafts 
courses at the high schools in Springfield, 
Holyoke and Ipswich, which were offered 
by their adult education systems. 

The idea of a commitment,to a college 
academic program never entered my head. 


It seemed I had always worked as a clerk, a 


secretary or a bookkeeper in small offices. 
Bert, my husband, had retired. 

I worked because I liked to, and our 
house was new and just right. But it wasn’t 
enough. The idea that I could earn a degree 
germinated and became an attainable goal. 
Figures would be the route. I like figures. 
They are either right or wrong, and I play 
games with them. 

The people in the continuing education 
services office welcomed me and helped me 
find the way to get started. Academically, I 
was a poor soul, so English Composition I at 
night commenced this long time invest- 
ment in personal growth. 


For every question I asked, I received an 
answer that guided me. I learned to ask. 
Some subjects were easy for me, but others 
were difficult. I’m convinced the brain is a 
muscle and I didn’t exercise it much as I 
grew from a child to an adult. Abstract 
subjects and thinking had been neglected. 
Statistics, after three attempts, was passed 
with a “C” grade. 

On May 31, 1986, I was awarded my 
associate’s degree in accounting and on 
Dec. 31, 1993, I received my Liberal Arts 
Social Service Option Degree. 

NECC has been a balancing agent in my 
life. It has kept me upright through difficult 
times and busy when I stopped working at 
my job. 

The diverse population at NECC is fasci- 
nating to me. All kinds of people, all ages, 
all get along. 

The many support systems, clubs, work- 
shops, events and associations make stu- 
dents feel there is a social life here, too. 
Brochures are placed throughout the cam- 
pus inviting students to participate. 

Of all the benefits going back to school 
has brought, the best is the ability to see 
and feel and hear the world around me. 

It is wonderful to understand that biol- 
ogy applies to me and my back yard, to feel 
the presence of other people who speak and 
share their time. 

It is a great feeling to listen and respect 
other opinions — from talk radio to C-Span 
and beyond. How marvelous it is to hear 
music developed from one sound into har- 
mony, one voice into a chorus and the 
opera. 

I can read words and have them make 
sense, the late bloomer can write, thanks to 
my liberal arts, writing option program. 
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The ‘Observer’ welcomes your 
comments. Please limit letters 
to 300 words. Make sure they 
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for space, clarity and content. 
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It’s time to leave both parties behind 


@ The two dominant 
parties are like the 
blind leading the blind 
in the ’96 campaign 


Ts current presidential campaign 
shows both the Republicans and the 
Democrats are simply going nowhere; 
neither party is showing a clear and concise 
agenda, and the differences between the 
two are diminishing on a daily basis. 

The time has come for American citizens 
to start looking at third and fourth parties 
with an open mind. 

Candidates who represent these parties 
have clearviews on issues and never change 
them if the public doesn’t agree. 

President Clinton is only concerned with 
holding his spot in office, rather than his 
own integrity. His stand on issues has been 
placed second on his list of priorities. 

A perfect example of this can be seen in 
his 92 campaign push to allow gays into 
the military. 

This was a perfectly reasonable issue to 
run with because that was the general 
consensus fouryears ago. The only problem 
was he spinelessly backed down as soon as 
he received a little heat from Congress. 

He then decided that as long as gay 
soldiers shut up about being gay, he will let 
them serve in our nation’s armed forces. 
But if they come out of the closet, then 
they’re out of the military. 

_ This is quite the compromise for a per- 
son who felt that was one of the biggest 
issues during his campaign. 

This type of political apathy and 
cluelessness can also be seen in Republican 
candidate, Bob Dole. He somehow believes 
flag burning and school prayer are the real 


issues. 

During the last presidential debate, 
Dole’s response to a question regarding the 
economy was essentially that flag desecra- 
tion is the real issue. See a connection? 

If you’re tired of watching candidates 
dance around issues with their political 
double talk, there is another option. 

These options are organizations such as 
the Libertarian Party, Reform Party and the 
Natural Law Party. 

The most well-known is Ross Perot’s 
Reform Party. He spends a majority of his 
time following the tradition of many third 
and fourth party candidates by attacking 
the two dominant parties. 

“Americans are sick and tired of political 
promises,” Perot said in a press release. 
“The American people must demand a presi- 
dent who will be honest and say things the 
way they are. Our current president and 
Congress seem to be incapable of that.” 

The party with the clearest agenda and 
simplest plans for the future of our country 
is definitely the Libertarian party, whose 
basic motto is “get the: government out of 
the lives of the people.” 

Libertarian candidate Harry Browne does 
not support public education, affirmative 
action, the IRS and almost all government- 
funded programs. 

Whether or not this is your opinion, one 
would have to admit this is not a platform 
that can be interpreted in another way. 

Another benefit to these non-traditional 
parties is their ability to explain their plans, 
unlike the two dominant parties. Both 
Browne and Natural Law candidate, John 
Hagelin want to reduce the tax burden of 
the average American taxpayer. Of course, 
this is the desire of any presidential hope- 
ful. The only difference is they know exactly 
how they plan to tackle the issue. 

Browne’s plan is to eliminate the in- 
come tax system as we knowit. He wants to 
cut spending to ensure the taxpayers just 
won't end up paying it to someone else. 

Hagelin’s idea is to increase industry’s 
tax load and decrease the financial burden 
on the private taxpayer. 

Both of these tax cuts seem to be more 
thought out and better planned than Dole’s 
famous 15 percent tax cut. 

The Republican Party is running with 


the idea that the average citizen will find 
themselves paying 15 percent less in taxes 
if Dole is elected to office. In response to 
questions asked by both the media and 
Clinton regarding how he intends to do 
that, Dole responded similarly to a 5 year- 
old being scolded by his parents. He stared 
at his feet and tried to change the subject. 

Clinton also does this, but has been able 
to bring it to the next level. 

When the country’s eyes were being 
focused on the sexual harassment case 
involving him and Paula Jones, he was able 
to portray his innocence to the country by 
talking a lot and saying very little. How a 
woman’s right to a speedy trial was denied 
in the process is still a mystery. 

Political behavior like this is despicable 
and should not be supported. Regardless of 
their political views, Dole and Clinton are 
two unprofessional politicians and have a 
long way to go before they can be called 
responsible party politicians. 

The only real way to straighten out the 
two dominant parties is to leave them 
behind. We must find politicians who rep- 


A Change Is Needed 


“Americans are sick 
and tired of political 
promises. The 
American people must 
demand a president 
who will be honest and 
say things the way they 
are. Our current 
president and Congress 
seem to be incapable of 
that.” 


Ross Perot 
er | 


resent us and our views. The days of tradi- 
tional parties influencing our political opin- 
ions have to end. The time has come to look 
elsewhere for representation. 


Does this country need a political realignment? 


Mike Smith, assistant athletic 
director 

“Yes. We need a president 
who listens to us, not the 
government.” 


Tom Venturo, human services 
“I wish the parties would 
get their own acts together. 
If they could be a little more 
honest, we wouldn’t need 
another party. But some- 
thing has to be done.” 
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Hitomi Morales, alcohol and 
substance abuse counseling 
“Definitely. Our social ser- 
vices are being cut to almost 
nothing. We need to take a 
look at the way things are 
being run.” 


Mary Curtis, alcohol and sub- 
stance abuse counseling 

“Yes. This country is all 
messed up in the way it’s 
running things. They are ac- 
tually making things worse.” 
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Joe Smith, criminal justice 
“The Democrats and the 
Republicans need to be loyal 
to the people, not the party. 
We need a reform with 
stronger candidates from 
other parties.” 


Jessica Ventulla, radiology 
“No. I like things the way 
they are. I like Clinton. He’s 
good for the country.” 
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Lawrence up close 


@ continued from page 1 


to coexist on both campuses, the division of 
resources and the relocation of courses 
seriously fractured the program,” he said. 

Brown agrees that the Lawrence campus 
has stretched the resources of the Haverhill 
campus, but he stressed that this viewpoint 
has limited validity. 

“Student fees have more than doubled 
and enrollment has been declining, at least 
over the last three years, due to all kinds of 
factors,” he said. “For the last 10 years, we 
have had some level of operation in 
Lawrence, so there was always some level of 
expenditure.” 

The movement of programs to another 
location is also about the movement of 
people. For Paul Bevilacqua, assistant dean, 
division of human services and health pro- 
fessions, the effects of the transition are 
varied. 

“I support the concept of the Lawrence 
campus, and I believe it is an asset as well 
as a resource to NECC and the region,” he 
said. “But it is very difficult to try to be a 
support as well as a resource when you’re 
13 miles apart.” 

The problems associated with running 
his command center from the mother cam- 
pus begin with the telephone system in 
Lawrence. 

“The problem is exacerbated by the inad- 
equate telephone system which leads to an 
inability to communicate with Lawrence,” 
he said. “The phones are often down and 
their voice mail is different and does not 
workas consistently or as well as the oneon 
the Haverhill campus. It is often difficult to 
make contact.” 

This issue will soon be resolved because 
Kathy Rodger, dean of the Lawrence cam- 
pus, said things are already under way to 
renovate the system. 

“Tam happy to report with regard to the 
telephone system that Tom Fallon’s area, 
information services, is in the process of 
finalizing the request for bids,” Rodger 
said. “We are seeking to put in a single 
telephone system which will link the two 
campuses uniformly. My guess is we’re 
three months away from seeing it actually 
happen.” : 

Phones and scheduling problems aside, 
one of the biggest issues needing to be 
addressed when dealing with two cam- 
puses is how to deliver programs in a con- 
stant way, Bevilacqua said. 

“Is it our goal to say you can earn your 
entire degree in Lawrence?” he said. “Ordo 
we Say, you are unlikely to earn your entire 
degree there, and you must adjust your 
schedule to fit in both campuses?” 

He said an objective look at the strengths 
of the Lawrence campus should be made 
and programs should then be placed there 
according to the needs of the area. 

He agrees with those who say tension 
exists in the relationship between the two 
campuses. 

“The single great problem the Lawrence 
campus had was not the lack of dollars or 
physical equipment, but there was abso- 
lutely no meaningful effort to unite people 
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in a team effort from the beginning,” he 
said. “The failure of leadership in the past 
contributed to the bad feelings, the 
adversarial relationship and the struggle 
over resources.” 

He said an alternative to the way things 
were done would have been for those in the 
planning process to tell everybody the 
Lawrence campus is an excellent opportu- 
nity, and although resources will be needed 
and sacrifices will be made, the end result 
would be that NECC would benefit as an 
institution. 

“Promises made were not kept and we 
are left with the legacy of that frustration,” 
he said. “We have achieved in spite of that 
legacy.” 

He said the Haverhill campus was not 
shortchanged by the Lawrence campus al- 
though most people believe it has been. The 
perception of being shortchanged was due 
to the failure of leadership and the terrible 
financial times, he said. 

“Despite Dimitry’s vision and determi- 
nation, he had an Achilles heel; he did not 
support a planning process which would 
have been much more supportive up front,” 
Bevilacqua said. 

Rodgerx said she had about four meet- 
ings that summer where everybody was 
invited to meet and discuss the Lawrence 
campus. 

“I got stuck with that,” she said. “Dimitry 
appointed a cabinet, the capital outreach 
task force to plan very seriously. Everybody 
in Haverhill knew it (Lawrence campus) was 
coming, and the administration knewthere 
was going to be tremendous resistance 
from Haverhill in general.” 

She said the meetings were heated and 
very interesting. Many reasons were put 
forward as to why there should not be a 
campus in Lawrence. 

The state wanted it and there was going 
to be one, she said, the question was how 
can we make it work. 

“Some people bought in, but a lot of 
people still refused to accept it,” she said. 
“When it did happen, it was a day of 
reawakening for many. We tried. I sincerely 
feel we made a concentrated and strong 
effort to get everyone involved.” 

But she admits an impact was immedi- 
ately evident in Haverhill. 

Even if there was no actual drain of 
resources from the Haverhill campus, there 
is a perception that something changed, 
she said. 

“When I look back over what has taken 
place and the kinds of programs that were 
shifted down, it has had an effect on Haver- 
hill,” she said. 

When. decisions were made to move 
certain programs, there was a superabun- 
dance of students and resources, she said. 

“Haverhill was burgeoning at the seams. 
I remember sitting at staff conferences 
with the president (Dimitry) and his man- 
agement team and hearing complaints 
about lack of space and a lack of different 
sorts of things,” she said. 

She explained that when programs were 
moved to Lawrence, it initially it opened up 
much needed space. 
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THE FORMER Prudential building became the site of the John R. Dimitry 


Lawrence campus in March 1991. 


“When the plan that had been agreed to 
three or four years before had been imple- 
mented, it was seen as a drain of what had 
been present in Haverhill compared to 
Lawrence,” she said. 

Roger still has concerns about how Hav- 
erhill and Lawrence mesh. She feels NECC 
hasn’t learned how to be two campuses. 

“I don’t believe there are barriers, and I 
don’t believe there are differences and I 
don’t believe they are deliberate,” she said. 
“It’s little things.” 

When information comes out from the 
Haverhill campuses about meetings, they 
will say there is such and sucha meeting in 
F-102, or whatever. People in Haverhill know 
what they mean, but she wants the notices 
to say Haverhill F-102, or ifit is in Lawrence 
to say that clearly. 

There are times when speakers go to the 
wrong campus, she said. 

“We do get forgotten. We are forgotten 
many times in different kinds of informa- 
tion bulletins,” she said. “But all this is 
manageable. I would say I can’t think of 
anything serious that is a barrier now at the 
Lawrence campus. We are so used to taking 
on challenges and making them work.” 

One of the biggest challenges the new 
campus had to tackle head on was the fear 
people had about crime in Lawrence. 

As Hawrylciw recalls, there was tremen- 
dous faculty resistance to the move to 
Lawrence. 

He said feelings changed slowly over the 
years as people went down and found 
Lawrence to be very like the Haverhill cam- 
pus when it first began. 

“It was alive with a talented group of 
people trying to do their jobs in a creative 
and talented way,” he said. 

“The whole atmosphere and attitude of 
the people who worked there was much 
more uplifting than in Haverhill where 
cynicism, the vote of censure against Dimitry 
and other issues seemed to be consuming 
the faculty. We have forgotten the early 
years.” 

The excitement, the newness, the fam- 
ily-like feeling of Lawrence easily washed 
away old memories. 

“We had the support of the president 
(Dimitry), the academic dean, (Bob 
McDonald) and the assistant dean of hu- 
man services (Paul Bevilacqua),” said Sylvia 
Hallsworth, director of the nursing pro- 
gram. “I think the transition was absolutely 
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wonderful. We all love it.” 

She remembers only one student in the 
nursing program who did not want to go to 
Lawrence because it had a history and a 
reputation of being a rough town. 

She said the nursing program has main- 
tained its enrollment level and she feels 
much safer in Lawrence than in Haverhill. 

“We are only one building and it is much 
easier to maintain security,” she said. “The 
guards are very visible.” 

Rodger will never forget the guards say- 
ing to her after the first week: 

“You know, Kathy, never in our lives 


-have we heard such verbal stuff.” 


Students and faculty, alike, would swear 
at the guards if they pulled up and found. 
there was no space to park inside the chain- 
link fence. a tee - 4 

“It was fear,” she said. “Fear. Fear of: 
being in Lawrence more than anything else. 
The name Lawrence instills fear. The women 


* inthe program were particularly convinced ~ 
they were going to be hurt, Cars would’). _ 


definitely be vandalized, if not stolen. The ~ 
issue of crime had people absolutely petri- 
fied.” , 

She said the first semester was wild as 
students and faculty threatened to leave 
and go back to their homes if they couldn’t 
get inside the chain-link fence. 

Literally, knocking on wood, Rodger said 
everyone has gotten used to the idea that 
nothing happens, and no bodily harm has 
come to anybody. ; 

“We have had only one incident of a car 
window being broken inside the fence and 
that was a fluke,” she said. “We have no 
control if people park on the street. We had 
one incident this fall when a car was stolen 
from the street, but that doesn’t count in 
the official records. This also frustrates 
people in Haverhill when they see ourcrime - 
rate at 100 percent of purity. But it’s true.” 

The past is written, if not in words, at 
least in memories. The future of the 
Lawrence campus is unfolding. 

“I’m not sure it’s clearly defined in my - 
mind what the Lawrence campus should 
become from an organizational structure,” 
Rodger said. “We have done pretty well 
being a reflection of Haverhill, but there are 
times when we haven’t been as able to be 
self-determining. We haven’t been able to 
set our own direction because we seem to 
be always under the whim or at the discre- 
tion of the Haverhill bunch.” 


Don't fiddle and diddle, 
Advertise in the 
NECC Observer. 

Call Mark at 
508 | 374-3634 
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Tuition cut coming 


@ continued from page 1 
tuition at community colleges by 
10 percent. The board also recom- 
mended that each college’s board 
of trustees cut student fees by 10 
percent. 

Fearing a cut in funding and 
enrollment, NECC’s trustees in- 
stead voted to raise college fees by 
$8 per credit. So while the average 
students’ tuition was cut by $4, 
the fee hike increased their over- 
all cost, which could happen again. 

If the tuition cut goes through, 
students will save $4.25 per credit 
hour. This decrease means aver- 
age students next year will pay 
less money to enroll at NECC than 
was being charged in 1995-96. 

BHE officials said they will ap- 
peal to the state government for 
an increase in funding for the 
next fiscal year, which would help 
offset a decrease in tuition. 

Some NECC employees feel a 5 
percent decrease may lead to a 
harmful consequence. 

“The state has to give us more 
money,” said Gene Wintner, All 
College Council executive commit- 
tee chairman. 

Acut in tuition could mean the 
college will receive less money for 
next year’s budget, which worries 
Wintner. 

“We don’t have enough money 
as it is,” he said. “Everyone knows 


File photo 
DEAN JOSEPH BROWN says 
the state needs to increase 
NECC’s budget allocation. 
that students in Massachusetts pay 
too much, but the college depends 
on the revenue to maintain the 
courses and programs we run.” 

The Commonwealth has not 
agreed to “fair share budgeting,” 
Wintner said. 

The term “fair share” means 


the state needs to give the colleges. 
more money to meet rising costs 
and other variables like other. 


states do, he said. 

“If fair share does not go 
through, we will have to guess 
that they (state legislature) will 
level fund us again and we’re go- 
ing to end up raising fees again to 
offset the cuts and students will 
end up paying the same,” Wintner 


said. 

Other state governments allo- 
cate more money to their public 
colleges than Massachusetts does. 
Although Wintner backs a tuition 
cut, he said the key to lowering 
student costs is by the state giving 
more money or a “fairer share” to 
the state colleges and universities. 

BHE understands the problem 
of “fair share” and is working to 
better serve state colleges, said 
Michael Bastedo, the board’s policy 
analyst. A fair share proposal was 
made at the BHE meeting two 
weeks ago, he said. The proposal 
involves a mathematical formula 
which comprised of a number of 
variables, including college enroll- 
ment, facilities and planning. 

The formula will help the higher 
education board decide how much 
money to fund each state college, 
according to Bastedo. 

“The budget request will ask 
for an increase in college funding 
in the Commonwealth, but it’s 
also assumed that there will be 
some budgetary savings on cam- 
puses,” he said. “It is ultimately up 
to each campus to work within its 
budget.” 

Asked if a cut in tuition could 
have a negative impact on a 
student’s education, Bastedo said, 
“I don’t think that’s necessarily 
true. There are dual priorities for 


Kickin’ back 


C. Tierney photo 


THE LOBBY in the health and fitness center has 
billiard and ping pong tables for student use. 


the board which are increasing 
‘academics and cutting costs. What 
campuses want to do is reduce 
costs in areas that don’t impact 
the area of teaching and learn- 
ing.” 

Hopefully, the state will in- 
crease funding this year as it did 
last year,he added. 

Bastedo said the initiatives are 
in the early stages and still need to 
go through the political process. 
“The formula will be flexible and 
ultimately based on what we re- 


ceive from the governor and the 
legislature. Ultimately, we’ll have 
to distribute the money as the 
legislature has appropriated it,” 
he said. 

“We're putting together a re- 
quest for each campus and one of 
the reasons they (state legislators) 
may take our request well is that 
it’s based on a formula with a 
logical consistency within the bud- 
get. We hope they will be im- 
pressed and won’t change things 
significantly.” 


Man exposes himself in gym 


A dance instructor caught aman 
with his pants down, literally, by 
the NECC dance studio on-Oct: 21, 
according to campus. security. 


According to Adrienne Mintz, ~ 


dance instructor, the man was 
standing in the west hallway of 
the gym with his pants and under- 
wear down and his shirt open. She 
said he was fondling himself. 
Mintz said she saw the man’s 
reflection in a mirror as he watched 
the students in the dance class 


perform. When she approached 
the man, he grabbed his clothes 
and ran. 

Other security reports: 

Car accident: Sept. 25, Security 


Said a car driven by Joseph Moeckel . 


of Haverhill hit another car when 
he looked down to fasten his 
seatbelt. Security said the impact 
forced the second car driven by 
Betty Bastarache, also of Haver- 
hill, to hit a third car driven by 
Kevin Thurlow of Newbury. 
Baseball cards missing: Oct.11, 
Tom Gorczyca, laboratory techni- 


DOER’S PROFILE 


NAME: Chris Q. Transfer 
CURRENT OCCUPATION: Full-time student 
ACADEMIC INTERESTS: Liberal Arts, Business, Science and 


Engineering 


TRANSFERRED FROM: Anywhere Community College 

FAVORITE COURSES AT MERRIMACK: Environmental Biology, 
Business Forecasting, Making Video 

FAVORITE PROFESSOR/PERSONALITY AT MERRIMACK: 
Dr. Peter Ford (History), President Santagati 

WHAT 1 LIKE MOST ABOUT MERRIMACK: small classes, 
friendly campus, the people! 

WHY I TRANSFERRED TO MERRIMACK: academic reputation, 
transfer scholarships/financial aid, liberal transfer credit policy 
MEMBERSHIPS ON CAMPUS: Merrimaction (service organiza- 

tion), Commuter Council, Intercultural Club, Outing Club 
SHORT-TERM GOAL: To delve into my chosen field of study with 
an internship as | complete my Bachelor's Degree at Merrimack, 
and to lose ten pounds. 
LONG-TERM GOAL: To be rich, successful and happy in life (what 


else?). 


HOW MERRIMACK COLLEGE IS HELPING ME REACH MY 

GOAL: Through the strong liberal arts curriculum, cooperative 
education and internships, extensive career planning services, 
dozens of student organizations and athletic programs. 


Do you fit this profile? 


MERRIMACK COLLEGE 


is the place for you! 


For transfer information, please call or write: 
Merrimack College 
Office of Admission. 
North Andover, MA 01845 
508-837-5100 
e-mail: SMURPHY@MERRIMACK.EDU 


cian I, said a box of baseball cards 
worth $50 was stolen from his 
desk in E-363 between 5:30 p.m. 
and 11 p.m. 

Item missing: Oct. 17, Jeremy 
Grimaldi, Methuen, said someone 
stole his Alpine faceplate worth 
approximately $500 from his back- 


pack. He said his bag was with him 
or on the ground nearby. 

Wallet taken: Oct. 16, student 
Jamie Paris said she left her bag on 
the second floor of Spurk building 
and someone stole her wallet from 
it. She said credit cards were taken 
in the incident. 


Stolen sneakers: Oct. 21, Mike 
Smith, assistant athletic director, 
said a pair of New Balance sneak- 
ers were stolen from his office. 

Mirror gone: Oct. 22. Ada_L. 
Troncoso, Methuen, said someone 
stole the heated electric driver’s 
side mirror from her 1983 Toyota. 


From a great 


NECC 


start to 
UMass! 


After graduating from Haverhill High School, | took a computer course at Northern 
Essex and liked it so much I decided to stay. | ended up graduating last spring with 
an associate degree in computer science and now I’m at UMass Amherst. It’s great 
being at a large university, but I’m glad | got my start at Northern Essex! 
Joel Fedenyszen of Haverhill 


Visit over 50 colleges at 


Transfer College Day 
Tuesday, November 26, 

10 am-12:30 pm 

Student Center, Haverhill campus 

Call 508-374-3790 for more information. 
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Special interest 
courses offered 


everal courses to be offered by 

NECC this fall. They will focus on 
the body and mind. 

The courses include: Yoga for office 
workers, Oct. 30; Kripalu Yoga for Begin- 
ners, Nov. 4 through Dec. 16; Advanced 
Massage for the Full Body, Nov. 18 
through Dec. 2; Stress and Your Body, 
Dec. 9 and 16. All of these are non- 
credit courses. 

To register, or for more informa- 
tion, call the division of continuing 
education sevices at 374-3800. 


Business courses 
running soon 


ECCis offering several, non-credit 
special interest business courses 
this fall. 

Course offerings include: Do It Your- 
self Promotions for Small Business, Nov. 
18; ABC’s of Business Finance, Oct. 28 
through Dec. 9; Getting Into Sales, Nov. 
18; Selling - The Art and Science of Sales- 
manship, Nov. 5. 

To register or for more informa- 
tion, call the division of continuing 
education at 374-3800. 


CPR courses start 


in the next month 


yA part of its continuing educa- 
tian unit program, NECC is of- 
fering CPR classes this fall. 

Classes include: Basic Life Support, 
Nov. 16 or Dec. 14 and CPR Recertifica- 
tion, Nov. 15 or Dec. 13. 

For more information about ei- 
ther of these courses, call the CEU 
coordinator at 374-3801. 


College showcases 
Dominican art 


ocal Dominican artists will be fea- 

tured at an art exhibit on NECC’s 
Lawrence campus, Oct. 17-Nov. 6. 

The exhibit, which will feature 
paintings by local artists Eugenio 
Torres, Orlando Camilo, Debra Nunez 
and Cesar M. Nunez, is free and open 
to the public. 2 

“This diverse exhibit will provide 
the college and the city with a great 
opportunity to view and appreciate 
local Latino artistic talent,” said 
Katharine Rodger, Lawrence campus 
dean. “We encourage the community 
to stop by and admire the superior 
works and the expertise of these art- 
ists." 

For more information about this 
event, call Kelly Sullivan at 688-3181, 
ext. 4203. 


Health courses 


held in November 


A series of non-credit, special in 
Aterest health courses will con- 
tinue this fall at NECC. 

Upcoming courses include: Low 
Back Pain Workshop, Nov. 5; Alzheimer’s 
Disease and Related Dementias, Nov. 6; 
Herbal First-Aid, Nov. 12. 

To register or for more informa- 
tion about any of these courses, call 
the division of continuing education 
services at 374-3800. 


Opera, comedy and 
harmonica courses 
begin soon 


or those who would like to learn 

more about opera, 7hrough the Op- 
era Glass, a non-credit, special inter- 
est course is being held at NECC. 

The class meets Oct. 30 through 
Dec. 18. 

Other courses being offered by the 
college this fall are: Harmonica-Part Il, 
Nov. 6 thru Dec. 18, this class meets 
at the Andover extension site at the 
Greater Lawrence Technical School; 
Improvisational Comedy for Beginners,” 
Nov. 5 through Dec. 17. 

Both are non-credit courses. 

To register, or for more informa- 
tion, call the NECC Division of Con- 
tinuing Education at 374-3800. 


Retention: the faculty view 


@ Instructors shed light 
on their low enrollment 
concerns 


By BILL NOYES 
Staff Reporter 


eachers see them all. Good students. 
Struggling students. Students there 
in body but not spirit. Working to 
retain those students, especially at a com- 
munity college like NECC, sometimes re- 
quires flexibility. 

“I had a kid falling ales on me in 
class,” said Robert Sacchetti, professor of 
engineering and mathematics. “He was 
working at his job until 3 o’clock in the 
morning, then getting up and coming to 
school.” 

Sacchetti said that while the student 
was having trouble staying awake in class, 
he was actually keeping up with his assign- 
ments and otherwise doing well. Sacchetti 
worked with the student, making some 
allowances that helped him, but didn’t com- 
promise the course’s integrity. 

It’s acase that may sound like a hardship 
at a private four-year university, but is not 
that extraordinary at a school like NECC. A 
number of people who come here have full- 
time jobs, and teaching them sometimes 
means making adjustments. 

But there are other factors from the 
teacher point of view regarding student 
retention. Asked what specifically could be 
done to aid retention, teachers interviewed 
suggested more test reviewing, more and 
better advising and the offering of a study 
skills course. 

Roxannne Cirelli, learning disabilities 
specialist, thinks many students would ben- 
efit from a 3 credit course in study skills. 

“It has nothing to do with the nature of 
the student who chooses to go to NECC,” 
she said, talking about poor study habits. 
Sixty percent of college students nation- 
wide share the same trait. 

Studying for tests was acommon theme 


Part Two of a Three-Part Series 


for many teachers. Michael Webber, history 
and religion instructor, said most of his 
students who dropout do so after the first 
exam. 

“The first time something is required of 
them,” he said. 

To counteract that, Webber said he 
spends a lot of time with his classes on test 
preparation. Other teachers made similar 
comments. 

And while many talked about borderline 
students and how to help them, one or two 
mentioned the importance of working with 
better students as well. 

Talking about good students and reten- 
tion in the same breath may sound contra- 
dictory, but Ed Champy, chairman of the 
engineering and math department, said 
focusing on keeping better students only 
helps the college in the long run. 

Often students are not aware of scholar- 
ships made available from four-year schools, 
Champy said. Working with the top stu- 
dents so that they not only stay here to 
graduate, but move on to a good four-year 
program, is important. 

“A lot of people feel top students don’t 
need extra attention, but they do.” he said. 

Maturity was also mentioned as a factor 
in retention. Several teachers said that older 
students tend to respond better to help. 
Ultimately, students need to share respon- 
sibility, they said. 

Mary Harada, professor of political sci- 
ence, has taught at NECC for 27 years. 

“I’ve had students drop out on me when 
they were 18,” she said. “Then I see them 
come back again when they’re 30.” 


She believes, among others, that college ¢ 


requires effort from students. She won’t 
chase after students who don’t seem to care 
whether or not they do well, she said. 


Familiar Faces 


“I’ve had students drop 
out on me when they 
were 18. Then I see 


them again when 
they’re 30” 
Mary Harada, history dept. 


The students who do care, but have 
issues outside school that complicate learn- 
ing, are trickier for teachers. Many 
professorsaid they were wary of crossing 
the line between helping and nosing into 
someone’s personal life. 

Gail Maciejewski, associate professor of 
creative arts, spoke for many when she said 
that students needs have to be respected. 
Some students -would rather be working, 
for instance, and she doesn’t feel the faculty 
should harass them. 

With these issues and Sees teachers 
are faced with long odds when looking at 
trying to save all of their students. But 
before the beginning of the fall semester, 
President David Hartleb made the proposal 
that teachers each try to save one student, 
one more student who would otherwise 
leave school. 

Most professors asked about the pro- 
posal were favorable in their response, but 
several said the goal is too low. 

Bert Berthiaume, professor of electron- 
ics technology, said, “The goal of one is too 
conservative. One is a start, but the goal 
should be to save as many as possible.” 

Ed DeSchuytner, long-time science pro- 
fessor and recently-appointed assistant 
dean, said, “I think it’s the job of teachers to 
save every student that they can, oe lim- 
ited to one.” 

Overall, faculty members pee the 
belief that the administration is moving | in 
the right direction in regard to retention. 


ae 


What the students believe, and the rea-_ 


sons some of them leave school, will be 
looked at in part three of this series. 


‘Higher Ground’ puts students on top 


ARY, Ind. - Latavia Thomas wanted 

to go to college, but one bad grade at 

Indiana University Northwest nearly 
changed her mind. 

a was ready to quit. It was discourag- 
ing,” she said. 

But thanks to a program called Higher 
Ground, the 24-year-old woman hung on 
and graduated in June with a bachelor of 
arts degree in communications. 

IUN was one of 12 universities involved 
in the four-year national pilot program 
aimed at reducing the college dropout rate 
of disadvantaged and minority students. 
The study was financed by grants totaling 
about $2 million from the Ford Foundation 
and The PEW Charitable Trusts. 

Data released Wednesday showed im- 
proved retention rates of at least 15 percent 
at all 12 schools. 

“If colleges are willing to put as much 
effort in retaining minority students as in 


recruiting them, they could have a major 
impact on the number of students who stay 
in school and graduate,” said William 
Bloomfield, executive director of School & 
Main, a Boston educational organization. 

Bloomfield said the key to Keeping stu- 
dents in school is individual attention, not 
scholarships, special counseling, or affir- 
mative action. Instead, the focus should be 
on mentoring, advice and support. 

Barbara Cope, IUN vice chancellor of 
student affairs, said Higher Ground focused 
on a six-week summer orientation at the 
start of the freshman year. 

In addition, there were field trips, part- 
time employment opportunities and tutor- 
ing as needed. 

Minorities comprise about 36 Shean of 
IUN’s enrollment. 

Thomas got a part-time job her fresh- 
man year in the student activities office. 


_ The Gary resident said money from the job 


helped cover her tuition. Today, Thomas 
works in Chancellor Hilda Richards’ office 
as a receptionist. 
The Higher Ground program proved so 
successful, IUN officials are continuing it. 
“We've institutionalized it and the chan- 
cellor says we'll keep it,” Cope said. 
Assistant Vice Chancellor Ernest Jones 
said JUN’s program began with a control 
group of 25 students and grew to 45 1991. 
In 1990, Jones said 69 percent of the 
students in the Higher Ground program 
continued their education at IUN, com- 
pared to 19 percent of minority students in 
a control group who did not take part in 
Higher Ground activities. 


Latavia Thomas enjoyed her college ex- 


perience so much,.she plans to return to 
school in January to pursue a master’s 
degree in social work. 

“College would have been a lot harder 
without that extra push,” she said. — AP 


ACC wants to change committee’s make-up 


@ continued from page 1 

Frank Leary, professor, department of 
business administration, was concerned 
Hartleb might make the decision as to who 
to hire without input from all those con- 
cerned. 

“This dean is the key to the school’s 
success and survival; we can’t afford to 
make mistakes,” Leary said. 

Hartleb said he wanted the screening 
committee to be asmall group that he could 
meet with quickly. He said the president 
had to lead and he did not want this to be 
a group decision. 

“It's my choice and I will make the 
decision,” Hartleb said. Hartleb said his 
intention was not to shutout others who 
might be interested in participating. He 
said everyone would have an opportunity to 
meet with the candidates for dean when 
they come to camipus to visit. 


George Bailey, professor, department of 
English and Foreign Languages, said he 
thought the committee selected by Hartleb 
lacked people from some of the more tradi- 
tional academic disciplines. 

Mike Nutter, associate professor, respi- 
ratory therapy, agreed with Bailey. He said 
he thought members of those areas should 
be included. He said he was afraid tradi- 
tional disciplines such as math and English 
were being pushed aside in favor of pro- 
grams that are currently popular. 

Some executive committee members 
thought the screening committee should 
have more people from student services 
and someone with marketing experience. 

Hartleb said since he was hiring an 


- administrator, hedidn’t thinkit was impor- 


tant to have a member of the professional 
staff from the area of student services. 
ACC president Gene Wintner said the 


ACC charter allowed the executive commit- 
tee to recommend another person for the 
search committee. He added that Hartleb 
did not have to take their suggestion. 

Members said they thought someone 
from their committee should be added to 
the screening committee. 

Hartleb said he would consider supple- 
menting the screening committee with 
another member recommended by the ex- 
ecutive committee. The meeting ended with 
a vote to recommend Bailey be added to the 
screening committee. Nutter said he was 
satisfied with that selection. 

“George fits the description of what we 
were looking for,” Nutter said. 

Wintner said he would be happy with 
the addition of Bailey to the committee. 

“I think we're set up to get a good person 
here. If the president respects our recom- 
mendations, then I’m comfortable.” 
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Evaluation of programs set to begin soon 


@ Process aims to 
keep school ahead 
of the times 


By JUSTIN P. CHASE 
News Editor 


‘ dministrators are looking 
A: examine every academic 
program for potential flag- 

ging, due to low enrollment. 


The reason for this is to ensure 
the college only offers programs 


that contain the curriculum nec- 


essary to prepare students for 
transfer, or to enter the job mar- 
ket in the 1990s, according to Dean 
of Academic Services, Robert 
McDonald. 

“It is something which should 
happen periodically at every com- 
munity college,” President David 
Hartleb said. 

“Tt is not something we should 
do only once every four or five 
years. That is how you keep a 
school ahead of the times.” 

The process is not being de- 
signed with the hope of discon- 
tinuing any programs, McDonald 
said. 

The first method of evaluating 
a program that seems to have low 
enrollment will be to decide 
whether or not the program sim- 
ply needs to be remodified and 
strengthened. 

“Tt is not the intention of any- 


one here to cut any programs with- 
out exhausting every other method 
of program modification,” 
McDonald said. 

According to Hartleb, there is 
yet to be any formal procedures or 
meetings regarding the issue. 

“I’ve simply expressed my 
thoughts that we will be getting 
on it shortly,” Hartleb said. “I’ve 
really focused my energy in the 
past six months on the college’s 
faculty. Now it’s time to address 
our academic programs.” 

Hartleb admits he has very little 
knowledge regarding the enroll- 
ment status of NECC’s academic 
programs. He anticipates the aid 
of both McDonald and Thomas 
Fallon, dean of information ser- 
vices, in looking at this subject. 
McDonald is looking ahead at the 
investigation with a positive atti- 
tude. 

Reevaluating educational pro- 
grams will benefit the entire stu- 
dent body, McDonald said. The 
college would not be performing 
its job if it was not properly pre- 
paring students for the future. 

“We are training students for 
jobs which existed 10 years ago, 
with the same equipment used 10 
years ago,” McDonald said. “There 
have definitely been many changes 
since then, and it is our responsi- 
bility to be aware of them.” 

“Fields such as secretarial work 
is a. perfect example,” McDonald 
said. “Ten years ago, every person 


who worked in an office had a 
secretary to assist them with 
memos and other such time-con- 
suming tasks. Now, times are dif- 
ferent.” 

The introduction of personal 


computers has given people the 


ability to complete work on their 
own, which historically would have 
taken two people. 

“Obviously, jobs such as these 
will require some modification to 
be viable in the 1990s,” McDonald 
said. “Of course, this is just an 
example. There has been abso- 


lutely no decisions made regard- . 


ing which programs are not cur- 
rently a viable asset to Northern 
Essex.” 

Another area to be investigated 
with a little more scrutiny is the 
existence of programs offered for 
both night and day students. 

If NECC were to combine day 
and evening programs, the result 
would be the same program with 
greater resources and more mod- 
ern teaching tools, McDonald said. 

According to Hartleb, formal 
procedures should begin no later 
than final exam period. It will be 
an ongoing project for the next 
three or four semesters. 

“We can’t continue to be all 
things for all people, as much as 
we'd like to be,” McDonald said. 
“We may be forced to make some 
compromises to continue offering 
quality education here at the col- 
lege.” 


When it 
rains... 


B. Whitmore photos 
OVER 10 inches 
of rain fall in 
Haverhill and 
flood roads, 
walkways and 
lawns across 
campus last 
week. Several 
temporary 
ponds were cre- 
ated in the pro- 
cess. 


VSO supports veterans and their families 


es 
not aware of the 


available services 


By DAVID C. MILLER 
Special Assignment Reporter 


espite a decline in the num 

D ber of NECC students who 

are veterans, many pro- 

grams and educational benefits 

provided for them by the college 
remain. 

According to Nancy Sabin, as- 
sistant director of financial aid, 
less than 100 veterans are enrolled 
this semester. 

“It’s about half the number we 
usually have had over the past 10 
years,” Sabin said. “It’s due to the 
lower enrollment.” 

Since last January, when Sabin 
moved to the financial aid office, 
veteran’s benefits were handled 
through the registrar’s office un- 
der Alan Felisberto, its director. 

In fact, it was Felisberto who 
appointed Sabin the veteran’s ben- 
efits coordinator in 1977. 

“I was the same age as most of 
the guys,” Sabin said, “and I got 
along with them.” 

It was her responsibility to 
handle the paperwork and the 
many details neccesary to obtain 
benefits. 

For several years, Sabin has 
been the adviser to the Veteran’s 
and Serviceperson’s Organization. 
Her connection to the club began 
in ’89. 

One of VSO’s most active mem- 
bers, Peter Sanchez, has been an 
NECC student since 92. Sanchez 
served as the club’s president and 
vice-president. 

The sole purpose of VSO is to 
support veterans and their fami- 
lies(*he said. 

Although the VSO doesn’t pro- 
vide direct counseling for veter- 
ans, it offers referrals. 

Over the years, many students 
at the college received VSO-spon- 
sored scholarships. And the club’s 
activities aren't limited just to the 


onie vets are. Cae 


“They have wives 
and kids to take 
care of. Some 
have a hard time 
meeting the de- 
mands of going 


to college for 
retraining to go 
back into the 
workforce.” 


Peter Sanchez, VSO 


college, but the surrounding com- 
munity as well, Sanchez said. 
“The VSO is actively involved in 
fund-raising for homeless vets.” 
Another notable accomplish- 
ment by the VSO was its sponsor- 
ship of the Moving Wall exhibit. 
During the summer of ’94, a life 
sized replica of the Vietnam War 
Memorial attracted thousands of 
visitors to the Haverhill campus. 
In his work-study position, 
Sanchez helps process benefit 


claims for those veterans inter- 
ested:in attending the college. 

:“T:see a lot of veterans going 
through a job transition or a 
displacement,” Sanchez said. 
“They want to come here because 
they don’t have the training to go 
on to another job.” 

Sanchez said for many veter- 
ans already attending the college, 
there are other problems to con- 
tend with, especially economic 
ones, he said. 

“They have wives and kids to 
take care of,” Sanchez said. “Some 
have a hard time meeting the de- 
mands of going to college for re- 
training to go back into the 
workforce.” 

Sanchez hopes that Sabin’s 
position at financial aid will give 
those veterans in need a better 
advantage. Sabin agrees and said 
she is now more aware of addi- 
tional benefits for veterans. 

“It gives me a wider range of 
resources for those veterans to tap 
into so they can complete their 
college education,” she said. 

While most of the veterans at 
the college are aware of the ser- 
vices available to them, some are 
not. It’s especially true for those 
who attend school at night. They 
might still be entitled to veterans 
benefits, but don’t know it, Sabin 


said. Both Sabin and Sanchez agree 
that the relationship between the 
college and the veterans remains 
supportive and strong. Yet, they 
wonder how it might change in 


the future. 

“We're trying to figure out how 
we can meet the needs of this 
group while trying to meet other 
demands,” Sabin said. 


Less than 90 Days 


“ama, UNti] the Holidays! 


iit | iti 
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If you’re looking for ways to come up with some extra cash 
for those holiday gifts, the Merrimack Valley Regional Transit 
Authority has your answer. If your commute to school is 
10 miles round trip and you take public transportation to 
school for the next three months, you could save up to 
$256. The longer your commute to school, the more money 
you will save! Remember, the holidays are just around the 
corner, so start saving today and ride the MVRTA. 


It’s So Easy: 


The Merrimack Valley Regional Transit Authority provides 
economical bus service to the Haverhill campus of North- 
ern Essex Community College. In addition, all Lawrence 
bus routes stop two blocks from the NECC Lawrence Cam- 


pus. 


Ticket Prices: 


SKIERS & SNOWBOARDERS: 
- Want TO Ski & BoarRD & EARN Money? 


Sx Braporp is looking for skiers & 
boarders who want to teach! 
No experience needed! We offer: 


@ Hourly Pay 


@ Training Program 
@ Improve Your Skiing 
@ Ski & Board! 


There are many more benefits to 
teaching than we can list! 


Come & meet us Nov. 19, 2 PM 


For More Detams Catt Now! 508 | 373-0071 


$I one way 

$9 for a book of 10 Ride Tickets - good for any 10 rides any time 

$18 for a book of 20 Ride Tickets - good for any 20 rides any time 

$27 for a monthly Superpass - good for the entire designated 
month for unlimited rides 


Benefits: 
Look how much the MVRTA can save you! 


If your school | Amonthly MVRTA | The cost to operate a car 
trip is bus pass is $27 4 cyl. 6 


t 8cyl. 
trip $243/school year ear par ear 
trip $243/school year ear ea ear 

2 
= 


30 miles round $1917/| $2200.54 $2722.5/ 
year | year yea 


trip $243/school year 
Operational costs based on AAA estimates of 42.6 cents per mile for a 4 cylinder car; 48.9 cents per mie for a 6 
oflinder car; and 60.5 cents per mile for an 8 cylinder car. Price of gasoline used in the AAA exumates was $1.22 per 
gallon. Annual figures based on 150 days of school (30 weeks). 


For more information call 508-469-1254 


UNH area stores 
hurt by beer ban 


DURHAM, N.H. - The self-imposed 
fraternity ban on alcohol has changed 
the tone of parties at the University 
of New Hampshire and changed busi- 
ness for stores that had an endless 
stream of beer customers. 

“There’s a direct correlation to 
their ability to consume alcohol and 
my ability to sell it,” said Mark Speidel, 
co-owner of Campus Convenience, 
where alcohol sales have dropped 
about 30 percent, or about 100 cases 
a week, since the ban. 

The college’s Inter Fraternity Coun- 
cil voted last week to halt any social 
event where alcohol is present until 
every fraternity member has attended 
a series of workshops on alcohol. The 
move followed several alcohol inci- 
dents this fall, including the death of 
a fraternity member who fell from a 
roof after drinking. 

The ban is expected to last at least 
through this semester. 

Speidel said he suspects a push to 
make UNH an alcohol-free campus. 
“And if that happens, there are some 
businesses that are going to go out of 
business.” 

Jim Murphy, is the owner of 
Scorpio’s Provisions at 11 Madbury 
Road, where beer sales are a staple. 
He doesn’t keep exact sales records, 
but said, “I would assume it would go 
down substantially, when all is said 
and done. I don’t want to say it could 
put me out of business, but if you cut 
10 percent, 20 percent, it could bea 
pretty big loss.” 

The ban has changed the campus 
party scene as fraternities try to show 
alcohol isn’t needed to have a good 
time. 

Junior Lisa Hetrick wrote in the 
campus newspaper this week that 
she had such a good time at a non- 
alcohol party that she “cannot imag- 
ine” going back to drinking parties. 


“For a change, I did not have to 
worry about drunk people smashing 


into me,” she wrote. “I was not con- 
cerned that someone was going to 
vomit on my shoes. I did not have to 
avoid broken bottles and spills.” -AP 


Sit-in ends at 
SUNY-Binghamton 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. - Six days af- 
ter occupying a state university ad- 
ministration building in protest of 
alleged campus discrimination and 
other issues, students have quietly 
ended their sit-in. 

The small group of students left 
the building at the State University at 
Binghamton at midnight Tuesday, as 
planned, campus security said. 

Katie Ellis, a university spokes- 
woman, said a forum Monday night 
with administrators went well, and 
both sides agreed to have meetings in 
an effort to hammer out external and 
internal reforms. 

University president Lois B. 
DeFleur said she would participate in 
those meetings. 

The sit-in began last Wednesday 
when about 75 to 100 students peace- 
fully occupied the lobby of the build- 
ing. 

They were protesting use of pep- 
per spray by campus guards to break 
up a fracas the previous night. 

The mostly minority group of pro- 
testers, which dwindled to about a 
dozen students by the weekend, also 
was angry over decisions made by the 
majority-white Student Association 
and said the organization was violat- 
ing affirmative action guidelines. Last 
Tuesday’s disturbance involved pro- 
testers trying to push their way into 
a student government meeting. 

Ellis said there would be a com- 
plete investigation of the pepper spray 
incident by the Broome County Dis- 
trict Attorney's office, and a commis- 
sion will be set up to investigate the 
university's public safety policies. -AP 
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Higher Ed. News 


Ga. college votes to suspend 
frat over paddling incident 


@ Fraternity hazing 
activities outrage 
judiciary panel; frats 
may be banned from 
campus 


THENS, Ga. - A University of Georgia 

fraternity faces suspension for up to 

five years for a hazing incident in 
which a pledge was allegedly paddled as 
many as 70 times. 

A student judiciary panel voted Monday 
to suspend Phi Beta Sigma. If the panel does 
not modify its decision, the fraternity could 
be banned from campus for at least two 
years. 

It would be allowed to appeal after two 
years. 

The three-member judiciary panel also 
is considering stiff penalties against the 
three men accused of attacking Roderick 
Perrymond, 21, a reserve running back on 
the Georgia football team. 

Perrymond and other pledges identified 
Phi Beta Sigma members Kevin Welch and 
Zatara Howard and fraternity adviser, Tho- 
mas Stevens, a graduate student, as those 


Outrageous Behavior 


“I thought this stuff 
was gone 20 years ago. 


There’s a different level 
here. This is an all-out 


attack on one person” 
Peter Brown 


responsible for the paddling. 

The panel reconvenes Thursday for more 
deliberations. 

Any recommended sanctions are sub- 
ject to change until the panel’s written 
ruling is released today. 

The decision was delivered to the defen- 
dants yesterday. 

Perrymond, who suffered severe bruises, 
told Athens-Clarke County police he was 
paddled 70 times Sept. 8 at an off-campus 
apartment. 

At least one witness who provided a 
statement to the university’s Office of Judi- 
cial Programs said Perrymond was paddled 
about 50 times. 

Judiciary panel member Lauren Perkins 


said the situation “just scares me.” 

“How long does it take me to do this 70 
times?” she asked as she slammed a pen 
repeatedly against a conference table. “How 
long would it take? I can’t get that through 
my head.” 

“I thought this stuff was gone 20 years 
ago. There’s a different level here. This is an 
all-out attack on one person,” said panel 
member Peter Brown. 

If the panel’s proposed sanctions are 
unchanged, Stevens will be stripped of his 
role as adviser. 

“He should have had sense to say, ‘this 
doesn’t need to be going on,”’ said panel 
member Michael Perez. “He’s responsible 
as chapter adviser to make sure that these 
things don’ t happen, and he’s participat- 
ing.” 

Under the sanctions being considered 
by the student judiciary panel, the frater- 
nity would be allowed to present a plan for 
reorganization to the university’s Greek 
Life Office in fall 1998. } 

Welch, Howard and Stevens also face 
simple battery and hazing charges in Clarke 
County State Court that carry penalties of 
up toa year in jail and fines of up to $5,000. 
They are scheduled to be arraigned ae 
month. -AP 


Texas students fail basic skills test 


@ At least 30 percent 


_of students cannot pass 


reading, writing and 
math sections 


ALLAS - Many students are failing a 

basic skills test after completing 

college remedial classes, according 
to a new report that some state officials 
find disconcerting. 

A review of the Texas Academic Skills 
Program shows that after remediation at 
least 30 percent of students cannot pass the 
reading, writing or math portions of the 
test. 

Students at public colleges and universi- 
ties must take the TASP test by the time 
they have completed nine credit hours, 
with few exceptions. They cannot enroll in 
higher-level courses until they have passed 
all three portions of the test. Students who 
fail any part must enroll in remedial classes. 

According to the report, after 
remediation, 40 percent of students still 
cannot pass the reading portion of the test, 
30 percent fail the writing portion and 58 


percent fail the math portion. 

And of the 55,907 students who received 
remediation in 1990, only 11.4 percent had 
received a degree by summer 1995. 

State Sen. Teel Bivins, chairman of the 
Senate Education Committee, said he was 
troubled by the report. 

“It calls into question the value of what 
we are doing” with remediation, said the 
Amarillo Republican, who favors a plan to 
replace the TASP with a test in which Texas 
college students would be compared with 
their counterparts in other states. 

Said Joe Krier, Texas Higher Education 
Coordinating Board member: “I have rarely 
been more shocked than I was at the num- 
bers on remediation. It’s not worth the 
$155 million we're spending on it.” 

Hunter Boylan of the National Center 
for Developmental Education, who con- 
ducted the review, wasn’t surprised by the 
results. 

Faculty members who teach remedial 
classes are often poorly trained, most classes 
are taught by part-time teachers, remedial 
programs are often poorly-coordinated and 
courses are rarely evaluated, he said. 

Boylan said there is “little communica- 
tion between high schools and colleges 
about the test and what it’s supposed to 


String of attacks prompts 


@ Police urge N.C. 
students and faculty to 
take precautions 


HARLOTIE - Students and staff are 

being urged to report suspicious 

activity following a string of armed 

robberies at and around the University of 
North Carolina at Charlotte. 

Police have posted crime alerts, along 

with descriptions of the armed robbery 


suspects, throughout the campus. They’ve 
also notified faculty and staff about the 
crimes through the campus’ telephone voice 
mail system. 

“A lot of people.on campus are talking 
about it,” said Mike Twist, editor of UNCC’s 
newspaper, The University Times. “It’s start- 
ing to really scare people.” 

Three robberies and an attempted rob- 
bery were reported within a few hours of 
each other Sunday night and early Monday 


morning. 


In one of the campus incidents, a 21- 


do.” 

Higher Education Commissioner Ken 
Ashworth said many students fail TASP, in 
part, because of the lack of information 
high school students and parents have about 
the test. 

“They don’t even know about it,” he said. 

Several membets of the coordinating 
board said colleges and universities should 
not be responsible for the failure of high 
schools to prepare students for college- 
level work. 

Board member Carlos Villa believes 
remediation is failing partly because of the 
teachers. 

“There’s this general feeling that teach- 
ing remediation is not what they should be 
doing,” he said. 

Donald Voelter, president of Blinn Col- 
lege, acommunity college in Brenham, said 
teaching is essential if remediation is to 
work. 

“It’s where we ought to be placing our 
very best teachers because that’s where 
teaching makes a difference,” he said. 

Of the approximately 132,000 TASP- 
tested students who enrolled in public col- 
leges last year, only about half passed all 
three portions of the test on their first 
attempt, board officials said. -AP 


warnings 


year-old student was pulled from a car and 
beaten with a handgun. She suffered bruises 
to her head. 

In other incidents a gunman stole $14 
from two teen-agers after asking them for 
the time; three men were robbed at gun- 
point at a movie theater near campus; and 
two people were assaulted and robbed at a 
gas station across the street from the school 
campus. 

Police were urging students and faculty 
to take precautions and to report any suspi- 
cious activity. -AP 


Clemson students caught with date rape drug 


@ 300 pills found in 
students’ apartment 


LEMSON, S.C. - A Long Islander was 
( among four Clemson University stu 
dents arrested for possession of 
Rohypnol, commonly known as the date 
rape drug. 
Gregory John Jawski, 19, of Port Wash- 
ington, was charged this week with posses- 
sion and intent to distribute Rohypnol and 


possession of marijuana, as were Ari Sandor 
Mutchnik, 19, of North Miami, Fla.; Mat- 
thew David Mahon, 19, of Vorhees, N.J.; and 
Garrett T. Hoffman, 20, of Chapel Hill, N.C., 
according to school spokeswoman Cathy 
Sams. 

All four were released Wednesday on 
$3,000 bonds. 

Mutchnik, who also faces charges of 
selling Rohypnol, was temporarily sus- 
pended, Sams said. 


“University policies allow us:to immedi- 


ately impose temporary sanctions when a 
student is considered to be a danger to the 
campus community,” said Almeda Jacks, 
vice president for student affairs. 

Authorities found 319 “roofies” or tab- 
lets of Rohypnol and three grams of mari- 
juana while searching the students’ off- 
campus apartment Monday. 

Rohypnol is odorless and colorless when 
placed in liquid. It causes loss of inhibition, 
extreme sleepiness and amnesia, making a 
vietiin less: eble to peat: an. sabhacl, -AP. 
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Incredible commute 


 NECC professor 
makes long ride 
for his beliefs 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Features Editor 


Oo most people, 35 miles 
seems like an awfully long 
drive to school. Most 
wouldn’t even like to think about 
making the trip by bicycle. 

Yet this is exactly what Victor 
Motz, professor, department of 
science, at NECC, frequently does. 
To him, the commute is no big 
deal. 

“I like riding bikes,” he said. 

He has his limitations, how- 
ever. While he said he never just 
decides to sleep late and drive to 
school instead of riding, he only 
takes his bicycle when the weather 
allows. 

“It has to be 40 degrees Fahren- 
heit when I leave in the morning 
or I lose feeling in my feet. And 
I won’t ride in the rain,” he said. 

“I usually get about half of the 
fall semester and the tail end of 
the spring semester. I suppose I 
drive most of the time. You can’t 
ride every day.” 

Motz makes the 2 1/2 hour trip 
by bike from his Deerfield, N.H., 
home for both environmental and 
health reasons. 

“A lot of people say they would 
love to ride their bikes cross coun- 
try. Isaid it and I did it. Some 
people say they would like to go to 
Europe and ride their bikes around 
a 1 [said it and did it,” he said. 


“That’s the way I do things. if 


there’s something that I want to 
do, I do it. i don’t talk about it, Ido 
it.” 

He enjoys riding his bicycle with 
his 8-year-old daughter, who has 
ridden her bike up to 20 miles at a 
stretch. He also plays men’s intra- 
mural basketball on campus and 
lifts weights. These other exer- 
cises are especially important to 
Motz in the winter time when he 
can’t ride his bike. 

“If I don’t ride, I usually run 
and lift weights,” he said. 

Another part of his winter fit- 
ness routine is using a stationary 
bicycle. 

“Ihave a stationary bicycle that 
I can use to charge up the batter- 
ies on the house,” he said. 

The batteries Motz refers to are 
12-volt car batteries set up in his 
basement. While Motz’s bicycle 
makes some difference, most of 
the power for the house comes 
from solar panels mounted on the 
roof and a windmill on the prop- 
erty. Motz said the panels provide 
the house with plenty of power. 

“We get a small amount of hot 
air, most of our hot water and all 
our electricity. Most of our heat 
comes from wood stoves,” he said. 

If a day is both cloudy and 
windless, Motz said he has a back- 
up generator that can charge the 
batteries to run the house. Run- 
ning the generator for three hours 
supplies a day’s worth of power. 
When Motz and his wife first built 
the house 12 years ago, they had 


Actions Speak 


“That’s the way 

I do things. If 
there’s something 
that I want to do, 
I do it. I don’t 


talk about it, I do 
hae? 


Victor Motz 
NECC professor 


just the generator. Soon after, they 
added the solar panels and then 
later the windmill. Now, he said, 
they seldom use the generator. 

He said from the inside, it is 
impossible to tell the house has 
solar power. There are normal 
lights, a full-size refrigerator and 
a couple of televisions. 

“Unless you went downstairs 
where all of the batteries and in- 
verters are, you wouldn’t know,” 
he said. “You just flat-out wouldn’t 
know.” 

Although solar cells are expen- 
sive, Motz said ultimately his fam- 
ily has saved money by living ina 
solar home, since they don’t pay 
any electric bills. 

“The solar cells, the heat, the 
hot air, hot water cost us about 
$14,000 extra. But when we built 
the house, we were able to write 
off about $4,000 of that,” he said. 

The write off was possible be- 


_ cause of a federal tax incentive 
that existed at the time. c 


Motz said many environmen- 
tal lifestyle choices result in eco- 
nomic benefit as well as helping 
the environment. 

“Not only is it environmentally 
correct, but almost invariably it’s 
economically better,” he said. “You 
usually have to put it up front, but 
in the long run you save.” 

The house does not require a 
lot of additional maintenance, 
Motz said. 

“The batteries that we have are 
the kind that you have to fill, sowe 
check and fill our batteries about 
four times a year, and I climb the 
windmill about once a year to 
make sure everything is copacetic 
up there.” 

Motz loves the solar house, yet 
said he has some conflict with his 
wife about it. 

“My wife likes solar, but does 
not like the house. She thinks we 
made mistakes when we built it 
and would love to move out and 
start over,” he said. “I absolutely 
don’t want to do that.” 

As for his daughter, he said, 
“She grew up with it, so it’s natu- 
ral to her.” 

Motz lives in a solar-powered 
home because he objects strongly 
to nuclear power. The house would 
otherwise be ‘powered by 
Seabrook’s nuclear plant. 

“I don’t think nuclear power 
plants are safe,” he said. “I didn’t 
think then (when the house was 
built), and I still don’t think that 
we are capable of dealing with the 
potential danger.” 
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Motz said he feels that America 
and the rest of the world were 
rushed into the widespread use of 
nuclear power too early. 

“The whole technology of break- 
ing atoms up is, well, it might at 
some time be safe, but I think we 
got into it before we had enough 
knowledge. I think it was a politi- 
cally expedient thing to push the 
world into the nuclear thing, and 
I still don’t think we are techno- 
logically adept enough to be doing 
it,” Motz said. “You entered a field 
before the ramifications were 
thought out.” 

He said when nuclear power 
was first developed, people 
thought it would be the ultimate 
source of cheap, safe energy. 

“Literally, you were going to go 
down to the hardware and buy a 
little plutonium generator and 
hook it up to the back of your 
house and have free electricity for 
the rest of your life,” he said. 

The reality of nuclear power 
plants is not so simple, and Motz 
feels it is very dangerous. 

“If a plant operates as well as it 
can, you still have nuclear waste 
to deal with,” he said. 

The real problem for Motz was 
the danger of nuclear meltdown. 

“Ifyou make a mistake, it sticks 
with you for millennia,” he said. 

Because of this, he feels nuclear 
power poses a much larger threat 
than that of coal- and oil-based 
power plants, which contribute 
heavily to air pollution. 

“Once an accident happens 
there (at a regular power plant), 
it’s over. But when you have a 
problem with a nuclear power 
plant, it’s not over when it’s over.” 

Motz sees himself as a doer, 
not a talker, and feels a need to 
live up to his beliefs against nuclear 
power. 

“I have always been a big be- 
liever that you put your money 
where your mouth is, so I talked 
my wife into moving into a solar- 
powered house,” he said. “The 
environmental movement has a 
lot of hangers-on who constantly 
spout off about these issues, then 
go home and ignore everything 
they’ve said.” 

He realizes not everyone is an 
athlete, and not everyone has the 
resources to build a solar home. 
The important thing, Motz said, is 
to always do your best to live up to 
your beliefs. 

“You do the best you can do 
and everybody makes their best 
effort. Each of us works at the 


level we can work at.” 

To Motz, that level includes 
living in a self-powered house and 
riding his bicycle 35 miles to and 
from work. 


: * Developing Supplies 
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*Same day developing 


*Special low NECC 
student prices 


Convieniently located at 
Routes 110 and 125 


310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


372-3280. 


Self-generated 

File photos 
VICTOR MOTZ’s solar pow- 
ered home in Deerfield, N.H. 
is primarily powered by the 
solar panels mounted on the 
roof and a windmill. The 
house also has a back-up 
generator that can be used 
when bad weather prevents 
both the solar panels and 
the windmill from provid- 
ing power. Indoors there is 
no sign of solar power being 
used. It has modern ameni- 
ties, including televisions, a 
full-size fridge, and ample 
lighting. The house does, 
however, have several wood 
stoves used for heat in the 
winter. 


Transfer 
Day! 


Internship Opportunities 


Career Exploration 
Critical Thinking Skills 


Personalized Education 


Convenient Location 


Generous Scholarships 


Veterans’ Day 
Monday 
November 11, 1996 
9:30 - 1:00 


You will learn what a Bradford 
class is like and meet our 
students as you explore your 
options for the future. 


Reservations 
Required! 


Contact 
Kathy Bresnahan, 
Transfer Counselor 
(800) 336-6448 or 
(508) 372-7161 x 5271 
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Prof. to study in Columbia 


@ NECC art 
teacher wins 
travel grant 


By JOSLYN MCPHEE 
Staff Reporter 


painting and drawing pro- 
fessor leaves for South 
erica in February. 


The award to finance the trip 
was granted to Diane Edstrom by 
the Centro Colombo Americano 
foundation. Those who receive the 
award must have a national en- 
dowment for the arts, being a 
permanent fund provided to her 
for her art purposes. 

This isn’t the first award 
Edstrom has received. She has pre- 
viously traveled to Rome on an 
award granted by Northern Essex 
where she spent time in her stu- 
dio at the American Academy. 

She will also be spending two 
months in southern California at 
the beginning of next year on a 
400 acre nature reserve. 

Edstrom claims the biggest 
advantage of these awards is that 
she travels around the world for 
free, and she feels pride at being 
selected from hundreds of appli- 
cants. 

Edstrom looks forward to her 
trip to South America. She will 
travel around Columbia lecturing 
at a number of colleges and will 
spend a week on the Amazon River. 


® Studying in 
London teaches 
students about 


culture at home 


By CHRISTINE HADLEY. 
Staff Reporter 


[is NECC students who stud- 
ied in England this past year 
as part of the study abroad 
program were struck by the cul- 
tural diversity which they encoun- 
tered in London, one of Europe’s 
most cosmopolitan cities. 

Claire Belanger, who moved to 
Massachusetts from New York City 
a few years ago, said “going to 
London was just like going back 
home.” 

Yohanni Cuevas was also im- 
pressed by the international feel 
of the city. She said she found it 
exciting to encounter people from 
all over the world. 

Both Belanger and Cuevas took 
classes at Thames Valley Univer- 
sity in the Ealing section of Lon- 
don. Belanger, a student in the 
commercial art program, was one 
of three NECC students who stud- 
ied in England last spring. Busi- 
ness Management student Cuevas 
spent this summer at Thames Val- 
ley University. 

While in London, both students 
took classes which explored the 
art, history and culture of London. 
The classes allowed them to expe- 
rience many of the museums, gal- 
leries, performances, castles and 
historical sites. Some favorite spots 
included Stonehenge and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


Wanted: 
new guest 
columnists 
for our 


opinion section. 
Call ext. 3640 to 
pitch your idea 

tcday! 


“T feel that my 
role as a teacher 
is a guide, pull- 


ing things out of 
you, not putting 


them in.” 
Diane Edstrom 


Pink dolphins are known to the 
Amazon, and she will search for 
them in hopes of inspiration for a 
new painting. 

All of Edstrom’s works include 
a recurring theme of veils. Her 
paintings have veils over them to 
distort the colors and image. She 
doesn’t want her works to be seen 
clearly because “We never see the 
world clearly anyway. All of our 
motives are always hidden.” 

A Boston resident all her life, 
Edstrom attended Mass School of 
Art and received a master’s degree 
from the University of Massachu- 
setts in Amherst. 

She teaches two classes a week 
in the fall and spends the rest of 
her time traveling and painting in 
her Boston studio. 

For the past several years, her 
paintings have been on Lamcron, 
a translucent fabric used in silk- 
screen printing. 

“This material allows the paint 
to be applied to the front, the back 


The students said they enjoyed 
being in Europe and taking part in 
the European cultural scene. They 


_also enjoyed the city’s history. 


“London is rich in history. You 
could feel that from the buildings. 
You felt that you were a part of 
history,” Cuevas said. 

Both students noted a number 
of cultural differences between 
England and the United States 
during their time overseas. 

Belanger was struck, she said, 
by the material things which 
Americans often take for granted. 

“We are not spoiled, but we 
have things we don’t know we 
have. In England, things are on a 
smaller scale,” she said. 

As a result of her interaction 
with people from England, 
Belanger said she came away with 
a new perspective about America 
and about the way Americans are 
sometimes stereotyped by people 
from other nations. 

She said a common reaction to 
Americans was “either one of dis- 
gust or one of admiration. I don’t 
understand either. What they see 
is only an image of actors on TV. 
We do have a way about us, just 
like everyone does. Some people 
understood that.” 

Cuevas, a native of the Domini- 
can Republic, also found the expe- 
rience made her focus on her own 
culture. 

“Being overseas helped me to 
appreciate things from my cul- 
ture, in my Hispanic background, 
and what I have experienced in 
the United States,” she said. 

The two students felt the most 
meaningful part of their overseas 
experience was the change they 
saw within themselves. 


or on additional layers to create 
tiers of surface ina shallow space,” 
she said. 

Edstrom’s students have noth- 
ing but good things to say about 
their teacher. 

“She doesn’t focus on grades as 
having importance. She is more 
relaxed than other teachers and 
lets you grade yourself. I love the 
way she gives you the freedom to 
create what you want.” 

“She’s picky about observa- 
tions. She doesn’t want lines in 
your work, just shades. Her tech- 
niques help you look more care- 
fully at your subject matter,” said 
Diane Gallant. 

Some students coming into 
Edstrom’s class say they haven’t 
any talent, but with Edstrom they 
soon realize with love for any- 
thing and a willingness to give it 
your all, you can create beautiful 
images. 

Through conversation, Edstrom 
reveals pieces of her personal phi- 
losophy. She feels that commit- 
ment to a job prevents us from 
pursuing our dreams. 

Even so, she chooses to teach. 

“I feel that my role as a teacher 
is a guide, pulling things out of 
you, not putting them in.” 

She feels art is an alternative to 
materialism. She believes the 
world places too much emphasis 
on money. 

“Just as a day well spent brings 
peaceful sleep, a life well spent 
brings a peaceful death,” she said. 


Veiled thoughts 


D. Edstrom photo 


DIANE EDSTROM says her work, shown here in her Rome 
studio, frequently uses veils to depict hidden motivations. 


Overseas program teaches lessons as well as classes 


European travelers 


YOHANNI CUEVAS and Claire Belanger both traveled to 
London last year, where they learned important lessons 
about a foreign culture and their own lives. 


“I grew older in Europe in an 
intellectual and a spiritual way,” 
Cuevas said. “I grew stronger and 
more optimistic, and more inde- 
pendent, when I realized it was 
only me in a country filled with 
strangers. However, I learned to 
see a friend in the eyes of strang- 
CES. 

Like Cuevas, Belanger felt that 
her time in England had a signifi- 
cant effect on her. 

“You learn so much about your- 
self,” she said. 

Although both students were 
brimming with enthusiasm about 
their experiences in England, they 
also acknowledged that living over- 
seas can be difficult at times. 

Belanger’s worst experience 


Sell more stuff! 
Advertise in the 
NECC Observer. 
Call Mark at 
508 | 374-3634 


File photo 


happened during her first trip into 
downtown London, when she 
found herself dangerously close 
to one of the terrorist acts that 
have sporadically plagued the city. 

She was shopping in a depart- 
ment store, when she and her 
friends found themselves being 
politely ushered out of the store 
by a sales clerk. 

“We were looking at some stuff 
and then a woman comes out and 
says ‘Pardon me, but there’s been 
a bomb threat. Everyone must 
evacuate the building. Thankyou.’ 
It didn’t even hit us until we went 
home and turned on the TV, and it 
was a real bomb.” 

Despite this experience, 
Belanger said she was not nervous 


about other potential bomb threats 
while she was in London. 
Cuevas said she was lucky 


enough not to have experienced 


any bomb threats during her stay. 
She said she felt safe at the univer- 
sity, in part because of the large 
number of security cameras 
present. 

She found the most difficult 
aspect of the trip to be homesick- 
ness and said she found herself 
calling home every few days. 
Belanger agreed that the distance 
from her family was hard. 

Both students credit the pro- 
gram coordinators for their assis- 
tance in organizing their study 
abroad experience. Cuevas was 
grateful to the college, as well, for 
having assisted her in the form of 
scholarships. 

After returning to the USS., 
Belanger said she has the desire to 
see more of the United States. 

“Going away, I saw how much 
Ireally didn’t know about America. 
Now! want to see what it’s about,” 
she said. 

Cuevas intends to draw from 
this experience in another culture 
as she pursues a career in interna- 
tional business. 

Both students said they would 
highly recommend the study 
abroad experience to other stu- 
dents at NECC. 

However, Cuevas added, it takes 
a certain type of person to get the 
most out of the opportunity. 

The student must have an 
“openness and willingness to learn 
about different cultures,” she said. 
“You have to be tolerant, optimis- 
tic, and patient, I think. And you 
must be willing to learn about 
others.” 


We've got your customers! 
Want ‘em? 
Advertise in the NECC Observer. 
Call Mark at 508 / 374-3634 
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®@ Candidates differ on 
education’s future as 
the next millennium 
approaches | 


By GEORGE R. SCIONE & 
JUSTIN P. CHASE 
Managing Editor & News Editor 


dent votes with soundbites on educa- 

tional advancement under their lead- 
ership and future goals to set forth when 
elected. 

These political agendas range from sub- 
stantially increasing the federal education 
department’s budget to removing all gov- 
ernment intervention in schools. 

“If we’re going to build a better America 
and prepare ourselves for all the challenges 
of the 21st century, then education reform 
has to be right up there with tax reform, 
regulatory reform and welfare reform,” said 
Bob Dole, Republican candidate for presi- 
dent in a speech at Cardinal Stritch College 
in Milwaukee. 

“Tm a believer in public education. I 
went to public school and so, did my wife 
and daughter.” 

Even with Dole’s claims of supporting 
public education, President Bill Clinton feels 
Republicans are fighting to cut funds to 
higher education. Clinton has set three 
goals he feels make higher education acces- 
sible to all: 

1. Students attending community col- 
leges should be able to attend the first year 
free with a $1,500 HOPE scholarship. 

2. Students should receive a $1,500 tax 
credit in reimbursement for each of the 
first two years of college. 

3. Families should receive a $10,000 tax 
deduction each year for college tuition costs. 

These ideas aren’t the only educational 
goals Clinton seeks upon re-election. The 
Arkansas native is striving to improve the 
technology by which students learn. 

“In our schools, every classroom in 
America must be connected to the informa- 
tion superhighway, with computers and 
good software, and well-trained teachers,” 
Clinton said in his 1995 State of the Union 
Address. “I ask Congress to support this 
educational technology initiative so that 
we can make sure this national partnership 
succeeds.” 

One of Clinton’s goals is to connect 
every classroom and every library in the 
United States to a single network system. 

The four technological focal points of 
the Clinton administration’s Goals 2000 
plans include: modern computers and learn- 
ing devices accessible to every student; 
classrooms connected to one another and 
to the outside world; educational software 
as an integral part of the curriculum (while 
at the same time as engaging the best video 
game); and teachers ready to use and teach 


P residential candidates battle for stu- 


ASHINGTON, D.C. —This list- 
ing is a look at the presiden- 
tial race in each of the 50 
states and the District of Columbia, 
based on public and campaign polling 
and interviews with Democratic and 
Republican officials and strategists. The 
number of electoral votes in each state 
is in parenthesis: 
Alaska (3): Dole heavily favored. 
Arizona (8): Small Clinton lead but 
strong GOP history makes it a toss-up. 
Arkansas (6): Clinton ahead at home. 
California (54): Big Clinton edge. 
Colorado (8): Dole has narrowed 
Clinton lead in this battleground. 
Connecticut (8): Clinton consistently 
ahead in Dole target state. 
Delaware (3): Clinton leads. 


“ Special Section 


Education proves a big campaign issue 


with such technology. 

Both Clinton and Vice President Al Gore 
are showing their understanding to the 
ever-growing need for a quality education. 

“By the year 2000, 60 percent of the new 
jobs in America will require advanced tech- 
nological skills,” Gore said in a press re- 
lease. 

Dole feels the most pertinent issue re- 
garding education is not in teaching media, 
but in the schools themselves. 

Dole is a firm believer in the idea of 
school choice and hopes to see it imple- 
mented throughout the country. 

“Bob Dole supports giving parents a 
larger say in where and how their children 
are educated,” he said. 

According to Dole, he is striving to im- 
prove schools by making changes in how 
they operate. An example of this is evident 
in his support of school-prayer. 

His main campaign promise regarding 
education, aside from shutting down the 
department of education, is to give parents 
$500 from the federal government and 
$500 from the state governments in school 
vouchers that families can use to pay tu- 
ition in either a public or private school. 

Other views are easily found in the more 
nontraditional candidates appearing on the 
ballots. Members of these third and fourth 
parties are neither Democrat nor Republi- 


_can. 


Libertarian candidate Harry Browne is 
running on the idea that it is the responsi- 
bility of the family to provide education for 
their children. 

“Remove the federal government from 
education entirely,” Browne said in a press 
release. “Repeal the income tax immedi- 
ately, so parents can afford to send their 
children to schools of their own choice or to 
home-school their children, without hav- 
ing to get vouchers or approval from (the) 
government.” 

Browne is also not a supporter of school 
prayer and any form of government stu- 
dent loan programs. 

One of the newest parties appearing on 
both the New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts ballots is the Natural Law Party. Can- 
didate Dr. John Hagelin is representing the 
party for the second time. He ran for presi- 
dent in ’92, the first year of the party’s 
existence. 

The NLP wants to implement a charter 
school program in which teachers or pro- 
fessionals receive state authorization and 
funding to establish new schools. 

Hagelin claims to be fully aware of the 
need for education. He is a graduate of both 
Harvard and Dartmouth Universities. He 
says attending such prestigious schools has 
given him the ability to decide the criteria 
for a great school. 

“(I intend to) provide programs to de- 
velop the full mental potential of each 
student,” Hagelin said in a press release. 

Developing this potential is essential for 
children to compete in the future job mar- 
kets, according to Hagelin. 


Clinton takes big lead 


District of Columbia (3): Clinton ahead. 

Florida (25): A dead heat. ~ 

Georgia (13): Another a dead heat. 

Hawaii (4): Clinton ahead. 

Idaho (4): Dole ahead. 

Illinois (22): Clinton ahead. 

Indiana (12): A dead heat in this GOP 
bastion underscores Dole woes. 

Iowa (7): Clinton well ahead. 

Kansas (6): Dole ahead back home. 

Kentucky (8): Dead heat. 

Louisiana (9): Dead heat. 

Maine (4): Big Clinton lead. 

Maryland (10): Clinton pulling away. 

Massachusetts (12): Giant Clinton lead. 

Michigan (18): Consistently Clinton. 

Minnesota (10): Clinton well ahead. 

Mississippi (7): Dole ahead. 

Missouri (11): Clinton leads in this bell- 


Decision ’96 


The NLP wants to provide financial sup- 
port for every student who wants to attend 
college. 

The NLP platform on education clearly 
states that, “the NLP doesn’t support the 
scaling back of Pell Grants and student 
loans for higher education. Government 
loans should be repaid after graduation — if 
necessary through mandatory salary de- 
ductions or community service.” 

Last is the candidate with the highest 
name recognition ofall nontraditional party 
candidates. Ross Perot will represent the 
youngest political party movement, the 
Reform Party, which is on the ballot in all 50 
states. 

Perot’s views on America’s country’s 
education system is that the entire pro- 
gram is too big and impersonal. 

“(We should) restore local control over 
our schools,” Perot said in a press release. 


in state by 


wether state. 

Montana (3): Dead heat in a state that 
voted for Clinton in 1992. 

Nebraska (5): Dole comfortably ahead. 

Nevada (4): A tossup. 

New Hampshire (4): Clinton with a sur- 
prisingly big lead. 

New Jersey (15): Clinton leads. 

New Mexico (5): Latest poll shows Clinton 
up by a dozen points. 

New York (33): Clinton in a walk. 

North Carolina (14) : Narrow Dole lead. 

North Dakota (3): Dead heat in tradi- 
tional GOP territory. 

Ohio (21); Clinton leads. 

Oklahoma (8): New poll shows a dead 
heat, but strong GOP tradition here. 

Oregon (7): Clinton well ahead. 

Pennsylvania (23): Huge Clinton lead. 


enanane 


State polls 


“Make schools places of learning, not of 
play. Create small neighborhood schools 
near the child’s home, especially in the 
primary grades. Place a greater emphasis 
on teachers. Today, we get preoccupied 
with building fancy buildings. Have exten- 
sive parental involvement in our schools.” 

According to a Project Vote Smart ques- 
tionnaire, the National Political Awareness 
Test, Perot refused to answer questions 
pertaining to his views on the existence of 
a government-supported department of 
education, while President Clinton refused 
to answer the entire survey. 

Project Vote Smart is nonpartisan group for 
the everyday citizen to check on government and 
its elected officials in an ultimate form of checks 
and balances. 

It’s located on the world wide web at http:// 
www.vote-smart.org/ or by calling 1-800-622- 
smart. 


Rhode Island (4): Comfortably Clinton. 

South Carolina (8): Dole leads. 

South Dakota (3): It’s a tight one. 

Tennessee (11): Narrow Clinton lead 
in Al Gore’s home state. 

Texas (32): Recent polls show a dead 
heat in this GOP-leaning state. 

Utah (5): Dole leads in GOP-Territory. 

Vermont (3): Another New England 
state for Clinton. 

Virginia (13): Polls show a tie, but 
state has GOP leanings. 

Washington (11): Clinton leads by 
double digits. 

West Virginia (5): Clinton well ahead 
in Democratic stronghold. 

Wisconsin (11): Strong Clinton lead. 

Wyoming (3): Leaning toward Dole. 

~ AP 
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andidates’ views on 1S 


Decision ’9 


= 


Abortion 


Environment 


Dan Chapman, student sen- 
ate 


“I don’t know yet. They’re 
both idiots. Then again 
they’re politicians, so they 
don’t have a choice. It comes 
down to choosing the lesser 
of two evils.” 


xk*KkKK KK 


AGE: 50. Born Aug. 19, 1946. 
EDUCATION: Bachelor’s 
degree from Georgetown 
University School of For- 
eign Service. Studied as a 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford 
University 1968-70. Ob- 
tained law degree from Yale 
Law School in 1973. 
MILITARY: None 
EXPERIENCE: Worked as 
Texas director for George 
McGovern’s presidential campaign, 1972. Elected 
Arkansas attorney general in 1976. Elected gov- 
ernor in 1978, 1982-1992. President of the United 
States, 1993-present. 

FAMILY: Married to Hillary Rodham Clinton. One 
daughter, Chelsea. 


Bill Clinton, 
Democrat 


“I have gotten the United 
States back into the effort 

to control worldwide 
population growth...not 
through abortion, but through 
basic contraceptives... .” 


“I will continue to fight for a 
clean and safe environment. 


We will not let Bob Dole’s 
risky economic scheme...cut 
environmental programs...” 


“We passed the Brady Bill and 
the assault weapons ban, and 
we started putting 100,000 

police on the streets. Now let’s 


finish that job and target 


violent teen gangs.” 


“We must move at least one 
million people from welfare to 
work, and I’ve got a plan to do 


that in partnership with the 
private sector.” 


of law-abiding citizens.” 


AGE: 73. Born July 22, 
1923. 

EDUCATION: Studied at 
the University of Kansas. 
Earned B.A. degree at the 
University of Arizona. 
Earned law degree from 
Washburn University of 
Topeka. 

MILITARY: U.S. Army, 
WWIL. 

EXPERIENCE: Kansas Leg- 
islature, 1951-53. Russell County prosecutor, 
1953-61. U.S. House, 1961-69. U.S. Senate, 1969- 
96. Senate Majority or Minority Leader, 1984-96. 
Chairman, Republican National Committee, 
1971-73. Republican vice presidential candi- 
date, 1976. Presidential candidate 1980, 1988, 
1996. 

FAMILY: Married Elizabeth Hanford in 1975, 
three years after divorcing Phyllis Holden. One 
daughter by first marriage, Robin. 


Bob Dole, 
Republican 


“Republican Party is tolerant. 
This is a moral issue, it’s not 
like all the other things in the 
platform. And it ought to be 
right up there where people 
can see it.” 


“Bob Dole will work to ensure 
that our water remains safe to 
drink, our air clean to breath, 
and our land protected against 
pollution and degradation.” 
3 


“Bob Dole supports the Second 
Amendment. He is committed 
to stopping criminals from 
purchasing firearms on 
instant background checks —_. 
without infringing upon rights 


“Require able-bodied welfare 
recipients to find work within 
two years. Make certain that 
illegal aliens are ineligible for 
all but emergency...benefits.” 


# 


Ross Perot, 
Reform 


| 
| 
: 


tems Corp., 1988. R: 
pendent candidate i 
popular vote. Book ; 
Price, 1993; The Doll 
Rebuild the American L 
1996. 

FAMILY: Married M. 
Five children. 
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I'm casting my presidential vote on Nov. 5 | 


Dave Minichino, liberal arts 
“Thaven’t followed the elec- 
tions too closely.” 


Victor Motz, associate profes- 
sor 

“I’m voting for Bob Dole. I 
voted for Clinton last time, 
but I regret that. I find him 
to be a reprehensible slimy 
liar.” 


Rockzan Williams, human 
services 


“Clinton, because he is go- 
ing to give more people op- 
portunity. His welfare re- 
form will give people more 
opportunity. I won’t ever be 
rich, and I want somebody 
on my side.” 


Anthony-Xavier Christie, 
business 
“IT don’t know who I’m vot- 


-ing for yet. Probably Clinton 


again.” 


Jill Greenleaf, earth sciences 
“I wasn’t really keeping up 
with it. I normally would 
have, but I have so much 
homework.” 


E: 66. Born June 27, 
0, in Texarkana, Texas. 
UCATION: Graduated 
. Naval Academy, 1953. 
LITARY: U.S. Navy, 
3-57. 

PERIENCE: IBM data 
ycessing salesman, 
7-62. Founder of Elec- 
nic Data Systems, 1962. 
airman of EDS, 1962- 
Founder of Perot Sys- 
-president as an inde- 
2, got 19 percent of the 
r: Not For Sale At Any 
isis: A Blueprint to Help 
with Sen. Paul Simon, 


AGE: 63. Born 1933, in 
New York City. 
EDUCATION: High School 
Degree. Studied econom- _ 
ics, finance, music and po- 
litical science at home af- 
ter high school. 
MILITARY: None 
EXPERIENCE: Hit New York 
Times best seller list by 
writing How you can profit 
from the coming devaluation, 
in 1970, in which he correctly estimated the 
devaluation of the dollar. He received rave re- 
views again for his 1973 book, How I Found 
Freedom in an Unfree World. 
FAMILY: Married Pamela Lanier Wolfe. One 
daughter, Autumn Browne Wilson. 


AGE: 42. Born June 9, 
1954, in Pittsburgh, PA. 
EDUCATION: A.B. in 
physics from Dartmouth, 
and an M.S, and Ph.D. in 
quantum. physics from 
Harvard. 

MILITARY: None 
EXPERIENCE: Director of 
the Institute of Science, 
Technology and Public 
Policy at Maharishi In- 
ternational University, in Fairfield, IA, a public 
policy think-tank. As institute director, he suc- 
cessfully headed a nationwide effort, to seek out, 
verify, and demonstrate cost-effective solutions 
to critical social problems of health care, crime, 
education, and shape them into public policy. In 
1992, Hagelin won the nomination to run for 
president of the newly formed Natural Law Party. 


John Hagelin, 
Natural Law 


Harry Browne, 
Libertarian 


Birmingham in 1956. 


“Government should neither 
fund nor ban abortion. NLP 
will support education to 

prevent need for abortion.” 


“The federal government 
should have no role in the 
matter.” 


with a strong 
se, abortions 
cable. A 

an abortion 
ade between a 


” 


it is a precious 
must protect. 
decade many 
ndividuals 

lize that they 
rotect nature.” | 


“Repeal all federal 
environmental laws and 
regulations. The environment 
would be better protected 
through the enforcement of 
land trespassing laws.” 


“Support research to develop 
alternative fuel sources. End 
federal subsidies for fossil 
fuels; encourage market 
solutions to develop alternative 
fuels 


y punish “Repeal all federal gun-control “When coherence is established 
e@ guns to laws, so citizens can and stress is eliminated in the 
nd anyone’: defend themselves against United States, the misuse of 


to school... firearms will decline.” 
nyone with a 
an’t 


e of gun.” 


predators. ... The Constitution 
prohibits the federal 
government from imposing laws 
relating to common crimes.” 


“Provide educational programs 
to develop full potential of 
those on welfare and boost the 
economy with a low, fair flat 


” 


eed to be solved 
vernment closest 
ederal agencies 
juickly to state 
ing.” 


“Eliminate welfare entirely 
and return to the traditional 
American system of relying on 
churches, charities and 
people’s compassion..” 


Biggest victories, losses 


-® Biggest election victory, popular vote: President Lyndon Johnson, 61.05 percent, 1964. 
Worst election loss, popular vote: President William Howard Taft, 23 percent, 1912. 
Biggest election victory, electoral votes: Franklin D. Roosevelt, 523 votes out of 531, 
1936. 
Worst election loss, electoral votes: John Quincy Adams, 1 vote out of 235, 1820. 

POPULAR VOTE SQUEAKERS 

@ 1880: Republican James A. Garfield beat Democrat Winfield S. Hancock by 1,898 votes 
out of more than 8.9 million cast. 

@ 1884: Democrat Grover Cleveland beat Republican James G. Blaine by 25,685 votes 
out of more than 9.7 million cast. 

1960: Democrat John F. Kennedy beat Republican Richard M. Nixon by 114,673 votes 
out of 68.3 million cast. . 

1968: Nixon beat Democrat Hubert H. Humphrey by 510,645 votes out of 63 million 
cast. 

ELECTORAL VOTE CLOSE CALLS 

1800: Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr each won 73 electoral votes. Jefferson was 
elected president by the new House of Representatives, as required by the Constitution. 

1876: Republican Rutherford B. Hayes got 185 votes. Democrat Samuel J. Tilden got 
184. ; 
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e Hermendez, unde- 


not planning on vot- 
ave no time to follow 
like that.” 


@ A clearcut choice for the 
White House; a battle for 


Congress 


By MIKE FEINSILBER 
A.P Writer 


ASHINGTON-An American electorate less 

disgruntled than it was four years ago 

passes judgment Nov. 5 on Bill Clinton’s 
presidency and the Republican stewardship of Con- 
gress. 

The presidential choice is as clear-cut as it gets. 
Republican challenger Bob Dole portrays himself as 
the candidate of character. Clinton presents himself 
as the candidate of compassion. 

Dole, with running-mate Jack Kemp, promises a 
15 percent tax cut and all that implied: a govern- 
ment even smaller and less active than the Repub- 
licans proposed after taking control of Congress in 
1994. 

Clintonand Vice President Al Gore ran four years 
ago as agents of change; now theyrunas a defenders 
of government. 

Also offering himself, for a second time, is Ross 
Perot, the billionaire businessman who won 19 
percent of the vote in 1992 as a vehicle of American 
discontent with government and politics. 

This time Perot heads a party of his own creation, 
the Reform Party, but his issues are the same: 
balancing the budget and reforming campaigns. His 
running mate, Pat Choate, is a brainy economist, an 
opponent of free-trade policies that have prevailed 
since World War II. 

Clinton has been running well ahead in all public 
opinion polls, both in the popular vote and in the 
state electoral vote count. The election is decided by 
a majority of electoral votes, which are apportioned 
to the states according to population. 

Under the system, the popular vote leader in 
each state gets all of that state’s electoral-delegates. 
This makes it possible for the winner to gain a 
majority of electoral delegates and win election 
without necessarily winning the nationwide popu- 
lar vote and results in some states getting more 
attention during the campaign. 

In addition to the presidency, most seats in 
Congress and 11 governorships are at stake. 

Thirty-four Senate seats -19 now held by Repub- 
licans, 15 by Democrats —will be filled. The Republi- 
cans now rule, 53-47. 

In the House, with all 435 seats to be filled, the 
party division is not as close —235 Republicans, 198 
Democrats, one independent and one vacancy. 

Congressional elections usually turn on local 
issues, but this one has the nature of a referendum. 
At issue is the shrink-the-government philosophy of 
House Speaker Newt Gingrich, one of politics’ most 
loquacious and controversial figures. 

Clinton, if he wins, would be the first Democrat 
elected to a second term since Franklin Roosevelt in 
1936. If he loses, he’ll be the fourth president of the 
past five to be turned out of office. : 

If the Republicans retain control of Congress for 
a second straight term, it will be the first time for 
them since Calvin Coolidge’s presidency. 

The national mood has changed significantly 
since Clinton rode a gnawing discontent into office. 
To his benefit, polls show confidence is up. Unem- 
ployment is near a seven-year low. 

In effect, both presidential candidates would be 
lame ducks. Clinton would be constitutionally barred 
from running again; at 77, Dole could be too old for 
a second term. 

That means the next campaign - with their 
running mates, Gore and Kemp, as the early front- 
runners — is sure to begin the day after the voters 
speak. -AP 
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Congressional campaigns are educational 


@ Torkildsen and 
Tierney stand behind 
quality education 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Features Editor 


eter Torkildsen, the incumbent in 
P Massachusetts’ sixth congressional 
district, is facing a rematch this No- 
vember with Democrat John Tierney, who 
Tan against him in 1994. Torkildsen won 
that race with only 51 percent of the vote. 

Both campaigns express strong support 
for education. 

“Congressman Torkildsen wants to make 
sure that we don’t turn back the clock by 
taking government out of education,” said 
Mike Armini, Torkildsen’s press secretary. 
“The key is to make sure that the federal 
government helps out with resources and 
that the decision making is left at the local 
level.” 

Armini said Torkildsen has consistently 
voted to increase federal funding for a 
range of educational programs, including 
Head Start, Title 1, the college loan pro- 
gram and Pell Grants. 

Torkildsen voted against a recent bill to 
cut the college loan program by over $10 
million, and that bill was rejected. 

Armini said Torkildsen understands the 
need for student loans, because while at 
UMass at Amherst, Torkildsen had some. 

Tierney went to Salem State College. 
Later, he attended Suffolk University Law 
School using student loans. 

To illustrate Torkildsen’s support for 
public schooling, Armini said Torkildsen 
has voted for other increases in education, 
including an 11 
percent increase 
to Head Start 
and a 7 percent 
increase to Title 
1, a program 
that provides 
money to pri- 
mary schools in 
poor areas in an 
attempt to pro- 
vide equal edu- 
cational oppor- 
tunities for all 


PETER TORKILDSEN 


children. 

Armini said the Pell Grant program is at 
its highest level ever, and Torkildsen sup- 
ported the higher level of funding. 

“The main thing is making sure that we 
keep increasing these programs,” Armini 
said. 

Tierney’s campaign tells a different story. 

“We think Peter Torkildsen has a real 
severe case of amnesia. He’s voted consis- 
tently to cut education,” said Sarah Nathan, 
Tierney’s press secretary.. 

She said on March 7, 1996, Torkildsen 
voted to cut $3.3 billion in educational 
funds from the federal budget. These cuts 
would have affected such programs as Head 
Start and Title 1. 

Torkildsen was one of the last represen- 
tatives to vote on the issue, and his became 
one of three critical swing votes. Nathan 
said Torkildsen voted for the budget cuts to 
education even though.he had sent a letter 
to Newt Gingrich Feb. 28 imploring him to 
maintain educational funding. 

“When it came down to it, he went on 
Newt Gingrich’s side and voted to cut edu- 


Forgetful? 


“We think Peter 
Torkildsen has a real 
severe case of amnesia. 


He’s voted consistently 


to cut education.” 
. Sarah Nathan, 
Tierney’s press secretary 
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Nathan said. Decision ’96 

Armini em 
Seamed Ao ) 
Torkildsen 
supported 
the bill only 
because he 
feared an- 
other govern- 
ment shut- 
down if the 
budget was 
not passed. 

“Our op- 
ponent is try- 
ing to make 
him out as a right-wing conservative Re- 
publican because that’s what he needs 
people to believe in order to win,” Armini 
said. “Congressman Torkildsen is sort of a 
classic Massachusetts Republican.” 

He said arecently published study named 
Torkildsen the fifth most independent Re- 
publican in the country for his voting record. 

Nathan insisted that Torkildsen’s voting 
record is weak when it comes to education. 
She said he voted to cut $10.2 billion from 
college loans as part of the 1995 budget 
reconciliation act, but that these cuts were 
never passed into law. 

Still, she said, 
he has tried a 
number of times 
to cut educa- 
tional funding. 

She said that 
Tierney is a 
strong advocate 
of education. 

“He supports 
increased fund- 
ing for educa- 
tion,” she said. 
“Democrats 
don’t want to cut programs like student 
loans and Head Start.” 

According to published reports, Tierney 
supports increased educational opportuni- 
ties for adults. He advocates the strength- 
ening of School-to-Work and job retraining 
programs that help people who do not have 


JOHN TIERNEY 


’ the skills to finish high school and attend 


college. 

He also proposes expanding Americorps, 
a community service program which has 
allowed 45,000 young people to earn money 
for college in exchange for community 
service. House Republicans voted unsuc- 
cessfully to kill Americorps in 1996. 

In addition to supporting current pro- 
grams, Tierney supports creating new edu- 
cational incentives, including a national 
mentoring program. 

Another proposalis, “a program in which 
qualified high school seniors from poor 
neighborhoods receive college scholarships 
to train to become teachers. They would 
then repay their debt by teaching for four 
years in their home district when there are 
appropriate openings. This would be simi- 
lar to the Reserve Officer Training Corps 
program.” 

Tierney also suggests the military help 
provide more job.retraining for its 
“downsized” members. 

Other key issues of the campaign in- 
clude health care, welfare and abortion. 

Torkildsen recently voted for a bill which 
prevents people from losing their health 
coverage if they lose their jobs, and also 
prevents health insurance companies from 
refusing someone coverage on the basis of 
a preexisting illness. 

“The key is to expand access to the 
current health care system without dis- 
banding it,” Armini said. 

Tierney hopes to see health coverage 
extended to all Americans. Both Tierney 
and Torkildsen support Medicare. 

While Torkildsen supports welfare re- 
form, Tierney is against the recently passed 
welfare reform bill. 

“He doesn’t think it did enough to get 
people off welfare and into jobs,” Nathan 
said. “He believes government has a role to 
play in providing opportunities, not hand- 
outs, to people.” 


@ Gov. Weld and Sen. 
Kerry use education to 
sway the youth vote 


OSTON - Sen. John Kerry ar- 
Be= that he cares more about 

education than Gov. William F. 
Weld, and last week he got a powerful 
endorsement: support from five people 
Weld formerly appointed to the state 
board of education. 

“While Gov. Weld was part of the 
education reform coalition, one year 
ago he completely switched course,” 
Martin Kaplan, the board’s former chair- 
man said, referring to the date Weld 
released his plan to reorganize state 
government. The plan, among other 
things, called for abolishing the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

“Gov. Weld has diverted attention 
from the important effect of education 
reform in Massachusetts and has de- 
moralized the many educators, business 
leaders and parents who are engaged in 
the education reform movement,” 
Kaplan added. 

Joining him and Kerry at the news 
conference were former board members 
Frank Haydu of Dover, Elizabeth 
Kittredge of Longmeadow and Stacy L. 
Scott of Lowell. A fourth former mem- 
ber, Marjorie Dolan of Boston, did not 
attend, but joined in the endorsement. 
Rob Gray, Weld’s spokesman, dismissed 
the gathering. 

“None of them was reappointed by 
Gov. Weld, so it doesn’t surprise me that 
people who are disgruntled with the 
governor would endorse his opponent. 
They obviously don’t agree with ... im- 
portant educational priorities that the 
governor is pursuing.” 

In his own remarks to the audience, 
Kerry cited his support for expanded 
funding for Pell grants, Head Start, Goals 
2000 and school computerization. 

The Democrat said Weld would be 
forced to cut funding for those pro- 
grams if he were elected senator, be- 
cause the Republican’s budget plan calls 
for a $550 billion tax cut that cannot be 
funded without deep cuts in those areas. 

Weld, meanwhile, traveled to a se- 
nior citizens center in Quincy, where he 
delivered a blistering critique of Kerry 
on everything from crime to Social Secu- 
rity spending to flag burning. Weld, a 


J. Chase photo 
A BOSTON youth forum gives Sen. 
John Kerry the chance to ques- 
tion Gov. William Weld’s higher 
education record. 


Republican, told nearly 200 seniors that 
Kerry voted in 1993 to increase the tax- 
able portion of Social Security for middle 
income seniors. He also said Kerry wants 
to raise the Social Security retirement 
age, something Kerry has only suggested 
should be studied. 

In addition, Weld said Kerry opposed 
the so-called Blute amendment, a law 
that bars substance abusers from public 
housing for the elderly. Kerry has vehe- 
mently denied that, insisting that the 
law that finally passed was a version of 
one he introduced. 

Kerry said he improved the Blute 
amendment by barring only people with 
current ora “pattern” ofsubstance-abuse 
problems from elderly housing, while 
Blute’s amendment would have prohib- 
ited even recovered abusers. 

Kerry said he wanted to protect people 
such as veterans who have overcome 
their addictions. ' 

After Weld repeated his criticism Fri- 
day, Kerry again released two 1994 let- 
ters from members of Weld’s adminis- 
tration. Eileen Elias, then commissioner 
of the Department of Mental Health, and 
R. Speed Davis, then director of the 
Massachusetts Office on Disabilities, 
urged Kerry to oppose Blute’s amend- 
ment for the reasons Kerry ended up 
doing so. Weld said the two were not 
speaking for him in their letters.— AP 


Students unsure about truth 


® Doubts linger with 
less than a week left 


By GEORGE R. SCIONE 
Managing Editor 


ov. William Weld and Sen. John Kerry 

are fighting for the youth vote. 

Whether Weld begins a new job, or 
Kerry remains in Washington, D.C. depends 
on the youth vote, at least according to 
NECC students. 

“Education is probably the biggest issue 
concerning all Americans,” said Matthew 
Ryan, general studies. “Everyone has feel- 
ings on this issue.” 

“The far right wants to privatize educa- 
tion, leaving the poor and uneducated in 
the street gutter. The far left fights scream- 
ing mad that the so-called extremists on the 
right are slashing educational funds, but 
don’t do much to get more funds. And the 
people who claim to be moderate break off 
one way or the other as soon as they are 
elected.” 

These sentiments have been repeated 
throughout the current senate race. 

Kerry has made the charge that Weld 

“simply doesn’t care (about students).” Ina 


press release sent out by the Kerry cam- 
paign, the incumbent reemphasizes what 
he has stated throughout the debates: 

/ Bill Weld has repeatedly vetoed money 
for state student loan programs, including 
vetoing the MassPLAN twice. 

/ Bill Weld vetoed a $19 million increase 
in state higher education funding last year 
and proposed cutting another $30 million 
this year — even as tuitions and fees at the 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst 
have risen to the third highest in the nation 
from 23rd highest in 1987. 

Weld denies these accusations, citing 
his accomplishments as governor: 

V Fully-funded education reform, a total 
of 1.3 billion as of Fiscal Year 1996. 

V Proposed 10 percent tuition tax credit 
for taxpayers paying higher education tu- 
ition (January 1993). 

V Launched a successful bid for a $27.5 
million federal School-To-Work Opportuni- 
ties Act grant, in recognition of the state’s 
leadership in the School-To-Work effort. 

“You hear both sides saying the other is 
cutting education while they are expand- 
ing,” said student, Jeffrey Dumont. “Who 
do you believe?” 

Although both candidates insist they are 
pro-education, students will decide on Nov. 
5 who they believe. 
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Elders’ program changes with the times 


@ Program offers 
excitement to older 
students 


By P.A. GRANT 

Staff Reporter 
ife Long Learning is alive, 
well and looking to the fut 
ure. 


So said May DiPietro, assistant 
program coordinator for the last 
14 years. 

“A great number of older Ameri- 
cans are becoming interested in 
computers and the Internet,” Mary 
Jane Gillespie, program coordina- 
tor for the past two years, said. 

So LLL will offer a new study 
group on basic computers and the 
Internet, which will be facilitated 
by Barbara Webber, assistant dean 
of continuing education services. 

In addition to offering new 
opportunities to get involved with 
computers, LLL has recently be- 
come affiliated with Elderhostel, 
an international program for older 
learners. 

Gillespie was enthusiastic 
about LLL becoming affiliated with 
the Elderhostel Institute on a new 
level. 

Worldwide, the Elderhostel pro- 
vides a resident program for ages 
55 and up throughout the world. 

Seniors stay for one to two 
weeks at college dorms or hotels 


at any Elderhostel affiliate. They - 


take the courses they are inter- 


ested in, meet tourists and local 
people, and have a great vacation. 

NECC has recently joined the 
regional Elderhostel network, 
which provides a chance for se- 
niors to have a learning experi- 
ence through discussion groups. 

Anew Elderhostel study group 
was recently created at NECC by 
Bertha Woodman of Newburyport. 

Woodman is sharing informa- 
tion and slides from her traveling 
experiences and discussing how 
she learned to get the most out of 
her Elderhostel trips. 

The cost of the many programs 
and groups offered by LLL is kept 
low so they will be affordable for 
just about everyone. The monthly 
“Thursday Afternoon” programs, 
held at the Bentley Library at 2 
p-m., are free and open to the 
public. 

Upcoming lectures follow: 

- Oct. 31- Dr. Daniel P. McGraw 
will discuss “Behavioral Medicine 
and Health Care,” including ways 
you can do something to enhance 
your health, learn useful habits, 
feel better and have more satisfac- 
tion in your life. 

- Nov. 7- “Memories, Ceremony 
and Delight - Outdoor Sculpture 
in Mass.” 

Nov. 14- “Our Hearts Are With 
Them - a story about Northern 
women in the American Civil War.” 

- Nov. 21 - Barbara Milhender, 
general manager of Essex County 
Travel at NECC, will share her 
experiences of cruising Alaska. 

- Dec. 5 - there will be a trip to 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The trip is sold out, but sign up 
early for next year. 

The last event of the fall pro- 
gram is the annual LLL Christmas 
party, held at the Bentley Library 
in December. 

DiPietro’s husband, Anthony 
DiPietro, a well-known vocalist in 
the Haverhill area, and Kenneth 
Lang, an accomplished pianist and 
organist and classroom music 
teacher, will again provide the 
entertainment (for the 14th year 
running). 

They will present a concert and 
other seasonal musical selections. 
Refreshments will be served by 
the LLL advisory board. 

This event closes the fall pro- 
gram, but keep your eyes open for 
the spring brochure. 

Like to go on an herb safari? 
You can and learn a lot about 
herbs at the Container Garden 
and Kitchen Herb Gardens two- 
week study program, beginning 
Febalt997; 

Other programs for spring ‘97 
include a cultural group that will 
focus on the Native American 
Inuit’s life skills, which students 
will recreate. 

Acting as though they were 
museum personnel, students will 
learn to make scrimshaw, do soap 
carvings of animals, igloos, diora- 
mas, winter and summer homes 
and a caribou hunt. 

Also inthe spring, Francis Dowd 
will coordinate a discussion on 
Gone With the Wind, by Margaret 
Mitchell. The discussion group will 
involve watching a video as well as 


Local artwork 


File photo 


FIVE LOCAL Dominican artists are being featured in 
an exhibit at NECC’s Lawrence campus, now through 
Nov. 6. The artists include Debra M. Nunez of Lawrence, 
Orlando A. Camilo of Lawrence, Jose R. Torres of 
‘Lowell, Eugenio A. Torres of Lawrence and Cesar M. 


Nunez of Lawrence. 


discussing the original text of the 
book. 

As program assistant, it is 
DiPietro’s job to keep track of 
records, statistics, reports, trip 
information, bulk mailings, vol- 
unteers and more. Even with all 
this responsibility, DiPietro loves 
her job. 

“I’ve worked for four coordina- 
tors over the years and I enjoy the 
social part of this job, meeting so 


many new people,” she said. 

“Mary Jane Gillespie has played 
an important part for the last two 
years by putting life and energy 
into the program. 

She feels LLL is a critical pro- 
gram for area seniors. 

“The concept of LLL is so impor- 
tant to people’s happiness and 
satisfaction in life, and the partici- 
pants really appreciate the oppor- 
tunity and the experience.” 


Fewer students borrow to finance college locally 


@ NECC student 
borrowing is below 


national average 


By GENAI WICKEY 
Staff Reporter 


t colleges and universities 
A=" the country, there’s 

an increase in the amount 
of money borrowed to pay for an 
education. That’s not the case, 
however, at NECC. 

“I would say about two-thirds 
of the students who receive finan- 
cial aid here are receiving it in 
some type of grant,” said Deborah 
LeDuke, financial aid director. 

’ This fall, AP newswire reports 
say that an estimated 75 percent 
of financial aid packages are loans, 
while the other 25 percent are 
made up of grants, work study 
and savings. 

Paying for an education has 
changed since 1982, when only 
one-fourth of the student popula- 
tion depended on some type of 
loan to finance their education. 
Only a few at NECC share the 
headache of a lingering loan. 

One reason LeDuke gave for 
students not borrowing as much 
at NECC compared to other col- 

‘leges and universities is that the 
cost of attendance is much lower 
than the national average. 

More students are eligible for 
some type of grant, she said. 

Qualification for a federal grant 
is determined by the amount of 
your expected family contribution 
after you have filled out a federal 
student aid form. 

If your EFC goes below a cer- 
tain measure established by con- 
gress, you may qualify to receive a 
federal Pell Grant that does not 
need to be paid back. 

The maximum amount a stu- 
dent may qualify for is $2,500. 

A majority of students who 


Need For Funds 


“I need to get a 
loan to pay for 
school because I 
live payckeck to 


paycheck.” 
Beth Leary, 
liberal arts 


enroll at a community college want 
to save themselves from financing 
a vast amount of money. 

Beth Leary, who wants to ma- 
jor in liberal arts in the spring, 
said she is planning to obtain the 
Stafford loan to pay for her educa- 
tion. 

She chose NECC so she would 
not owe a great deal of money 
after she earns a degree. By bor- 
rowing money, Leary may not fit 
the norm at this school, but she is 
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doing what a majority of students 
have to do in order to attend col- 
lege. 

“I need to get a loan to pay for 
school because I live paycheck to 
paycheck. It is just too difficult to 
come up with an extra $1,500 ev- 
ery semester,” said Leary, who 
works as an assistant manager of 
a retail store. 

The amount she earns is too 
much to qualify for some type of 
grant, but not enough for her to 
pay for it on her own. Borrowing is 
one of her only options if she 
wants to attend college. 

Those who enroll and have not 
taken out a loan, may already be 
receiving a grant. They could still 
receive a loan. 

The loan could be used for child 
care, living expenses or any other 
necessity the grant did not cover. 

“Not a large majority borrow in 
excess here. We make sure of it,” 
LeDuke said, adding that they re- 
quire documentation to justify 
granting a loan for expenses like 
child care or basic living costs. 

Julie Martin, a liberal arts stu- 
dent who is waiting for enroll- 
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ment into the nursing program, is 
not worried about the loans she 
receives for child care. 

“If 1 get accepted into the nurs- 


ing program, which I plan to do, I 
won't be too worried about the 
loans I will have to pay back. Nurses 
make good money,” she said. 


Sport and Fitness Center 


Upcoming Events/Activities 


Recreation/Intramurals 


*3v.3 Basketball 
*Aerobics 

1:00 
*Co-ed Volleyball 
“Aerobics for Adults/Music& 


Movement for Children Saturdays 


(excluding Nov.2) 

Pool Tournament 

Paul Taylor Dance 
Company 


Mondays Sept. 23-Dec. 9; 12:00-1:00 
Wednesdays Sept. 25 - Oct. 30; 12:00- 


Fridays Oct. 11- Dec. 6; 12:00-1:00 


Oct. 19; 9:30am-10:30am 


Fri. Nov. 15; 12:00-1:00 


Sat. Nov. 16; 6:30 


Game Room Open 9:00-2:00: pool tables, ping pong tables, robo 


pong, checkers, chess, fooz ball. 


“Ongoing events, join in at any time. 


All activities open to NECC students, faculty and staff. Sign up for 
activities at the Recreation/Intramural Desk in the Sport and 
Fitness Center on the Haverhill campus between 9:00am and 
2:00pm, or call Rose Wile, Game Room/Intramural Supervisor, at 
374-3718 or 374-3822 for more information 


of student success 


1976-1996 
Visit a the Spurk Building C310 or call, 374-3722 
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Health services offers healthy heart tips 


® Students get advice 
on cholesterol and fat 
in their diets 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Staff Reporter 


milk shake for lunch today, it cost you 

about 22 grams of saturated fat and 118 
milligrams of cholesterol. Over 20 or 30 
years, this kind of diet could buy you a heart 
attack. 

If you smoke, are obese or have high 
blood pressure, the risks become greater. 

Even though coronary heart disease in- 
creases dramatically with age, the National 
Heart, Blood and Lung Institute recom- 
mends persons over age 20 have their total 
blood cholesterol checked regularly and 
take steps to lower it if it rises above 200 
milligrams. 

“Some students don’t necessarily con- 
nect cholesterol levels with heart disease,” 
said Pat Kepschull, R.N. and director of 
student health services. “It’s not really im- 
portant to them.” 

These health facts and other heart-re- 
lated data will be available to students at 
Heartfest/Heart Health, an informal work- 
shop featuring a display unit filled with 
heart-healthy information to be held in the 
cafeteria alcove Oct.30-3las part of NECC’s 
Student Health Services Healthy Workshops. 

The display table will include low-fat, 
low-cholesterol recipes offered by The Ameri- 
can Heart Association as well as advice on 
excercise planning and proper nutrition. 


[: you had a cheeseburger, fries and a 


The recipes include oven French fries, crispy 


baked chicken, stuffed peppers and braised 
sirloin tips. 

While Kepschull can’t be present in: the 
cafeteria to answer questions, students can 
go to the SHS offices for additional informa- 
tion for themselves or someone they care 
about. 

“If we reach somebody you care about in 


the Merrimack Valley, that’s what we care 


about,” she said. 

Students who were asked if the AHA 
guidelines influenced their diets, choles- 
terol levels or exercise Habits had various 


Healthy education 


File photo 


STUDENT HEALTH Services office provides info. about a range of issues 
from the flu to AIDS. Here Donna Montalbano advises students in the cafe. 


responses. 

“Not really,” said Peter Frontiero as he 
munched on a fried chicken sandwich and 
French fries. “I work out lifting weights 
three times a week and do some walking. I 
never had my cholesterol checked.” 

Lorraine Gessel, a non-traditional stu- 
dent who takes “fun” classes and teaches 
yoga, doesn’t believe in cholesterol levels. 

“It varies too much in howyou feel, what 
you eat or if you're tense.” 

While she eats what she said is best, 
vegetables, chicken once in a while and no 
beef, she said her choices are not specifi- 
cally for her heart but for her whole body. 

She practices yoga, which she said, “re 
leases stress, makes you more in tune with 
yourself and enhanees your life.” 

Peter Genna, who just started a diet of 
salad, skinless chicken, water and juice, 
said he’s training for semi-pro football for 
next year. He jogs and lifts weights, but 
doesn’t know his cholesterol level. 

“I don’t think about it, he said. “Maybe 
my mother does.” 

Faculty member Karen Garbaczewski, 
who walks five times a week and teaches a 
human health and nutrition class, knows a 
lot about cholesterol. 


“If a person doesn’t have a problem with 
high cholesterol and is not genetically pre- 
disposed to it, they really don’t have to be 
concerned with dietary cholesterol intake 
but should watch saturated fat intake be- 
cause it increases bad cholesterol.” 

“Young adults don’t realize that the 
beginning of cardiovascular disease starts 
in your 20’s,” she said. 

Garbaczewski, who began teaching nu- 
trition at NECC in 1991 as part of a science 
biochemistry course, explained that an av- 
erage healthy person can lower cholesterol 
by following six basic rules: 


V keep saturated fat (meat, milk and_ 


cheese) down; 

V increase intake of healthy mono-un- 
saturated oils such as olive and canola oils; 

Y increase “omega-3-fatty acid” found 
in cold water fish such as salmon; 

V keep weight down 

V exercise; 

V and increase fiber intake. : 

If you can’t follow all the guidelines, she 
emphasized the importance of cutting down 
on saturated fat and increasing 
monounsaturated oils. 

“It’s like using a high grade motor oil in 
your car—it cleans out your valves and gets 


you blasting down the freeway as fast as 
you can go—and keeps your car going for 
150,000 miles,” she said. 

In regard to the food available on cam- 
pus, Norman Landry, dean of student ser- 
vices, said, “If you’re looking for examples 
of saturated fat, check out our coin ma- 
chines, there are a lot of low-fat products 
you could include in vending machines.” 

“Like dried apples,” offered John Mason, 
department chairman of natural sciences. 

“The cafeteria could offer low-fat foods 
on certain days and label them as heart 
healthy,” Landry said. 

John Peroni, dean of continuing educa- 
tion agrees. 

“I assume the school could tell vending 
machine companies what foods to put in 
instead ofjust what’s out in the market,” he 
said. “There are apples, oranges and yogurt 
available, but perhaps student health ser- 
vices could help in choosing what is avail- 
able at the school.” 

A check of the vending machines in 
Spurk and B-buildings revealed two low-fat 
snacks out of 42 items displayed. 

Choices in the cafeteria included veggie 
burgers, veggie sandwiches, grilled chicken, 
a salad bar, some fish and low-fat yogurt. 

Jeff Carleton, cafeteria manager, said 
that last year a variety of healthy entrees, 
taken from a low-fat cookbook, were pre- 
pared and offered daily on a separate menu 
listing nutritional information. Those op- 
tions are no longer available. 

“We had to discontinue them,” he said. 
“They just didn’t sell well. We were throw- 
ing food out all the time. Even the veggie 
burgers we sell don’t do as well as is regular 
burgers.” 

Carleton said some healthier entrees are 
still prepared, but are not advertised. In 
addition, the company that operates the 
cafeteria, Corporate Chefs, posts a news 
flyer each month next to the cash register 
offering tips on héalthy lifestyles. : 

Health workshops will continue through 
the fall covering topics such as crack co-— 
caine, the common cold, smoking, By} 
AIDS and alcohol awareness. 

Schedules for this semesters health 
workshops can be picked up at the display 
table or at the SHS office in the student 
center. 


Upperclass nursing students welcome newcomers 


@ Freshmen given 
reception by 
program veterans 


By JASON FARIA 
Staff Reporter 


ncouragement can be scarce 
E for new students, even with 

the most supportive of fami- 
lies and friends. Students in NECC’s 
nursing program won't hear of 
such a thing. 

Freshman nursing students are 
annually treated to a reception 
where more experienced students 
let the new class. know they're not 
alone. 

The Nursing III class has made 
a tradition of holding this recep- 
tion as a sort of Big Brother/Big 
Sister experience. Upperclassmen 
take the new students under their 
wing over homemade refresh- 
ments. 

“We exchange phone numbers 
and let (the freshmen) know what 


Bill Mudrick 


“It was real nice of 


them to do this.” 


to expect,” said Jennifer Dumas, a 
Nursing III student. 

“We've been through the trials 
and tribulations over the past two 
years, so (the reception) is for 
them,” said Nursing III class Presi- 
dent, Cindy Martin, who was ea- 
ger to let freshmen know what 
they'll encounter erduring their edu- 
cation. 

Nursing, a competitive pro- 
gram, often has a waiting list for 
acceptance. Students enroll at 
NECC as liberal arts majors to take 
their prerequisites while waiting 
for their turn to enter the pro- 
gram. 

Once in the program, some may 
wish they weren’t. 

The program is intense and 


Upcoming Programs 


Wellness and Fitness: GET FIT FOR FREE! 
NECC Wellness and Fitness Center is open free of charge to all NECC students, faculty, and staff. 
Wellness and Fitness Center Hours: Mon. - Thurs. 8:00am - 6:30pm; Fri. 8:00am - 5:00pm 

Free Weight Room: Mon.-Thurs. 10:00am-6:30pm; Fri. 10:00am-5:00pm 


requires tremendous physical and 
mental effort. 

“We have 13 hour class days,” 
said Martin, “and very intense lec- 
tures, lab hours and clinical hours 
(13 per week).” 

Freshmen who took advantage 
of the reception were grateful for 
the outreach. 

“It was real nice of them to do 
this,” said Bill Mudrick, who saw 
the value of the event in this par- 
ticular program. 

“A second-year business stu- 
dent is a whole different story. 
What are you going to tell some- 
one? There are more variables (in 
nursing) and it’s nice to have some- 
one to shed some light on the 
unknowns.” 

The nursing program has a day 
option, an evening option and a 
12-month option for LPNs (licensed 
practical nurses) who want to up- 
grade to registered nursing. 

Program director Sylvia 
Hallsworth said there are 90 fresh- 
men (including day and evening), 
90 nursing III students, and 45 
nursing IV students. 
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Mention this ad for student rates. 


Pssst. 


-Smoking Cessation Support Group 
-Nutrition for Weight Control 
-Fitness Club (Join others with your interests in Wellness and Fitness.) 


Wanna buy an ad? 


It's the best way to reach 
NECC students and staff 
» Call Mark at 508 | 374-3634 
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Sign up in the Wellness and Fitness Center located in the Sport and Fitness Center on the Haverhill 
campus, or call Rob Parker, Wellness and Fitness Coordinator, at 374-3819 for more information. 
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Arts & Entertainment 


@ Neil Jordan’s 
epic about the 
famed IRA freedom 
fighter surpasses 
excellence 


By COLIN TIERNEY 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


erhaps it was the applause 
P at the end of the film or the 
tears in peoples’ eyes, but 
Michael Collins does more than teach 
a history lesson. It touches people. 

Director and writer Neil 
Jordan’s (The Crying Game, Interview 
With The Vampire) powerful epic 
follows the rise and fall of Michael 
Collins, the mysterious IRA guer- 
rilla fighter, who gave Ireland its 
first taste of freedom from En- 
gland. 

From the opening scene of the 
bloody 1916 rebellion, the Easter 
Rising, Liam Neeson, (Schindler’s 
List) gives a stunning performance 
as Collins. He shows how the man 
struck fear in the hearts of the 
British, and how he became loved 
and hated by his own people. 

The film already won the 
Golden Lion award for best film, 
and Liam Neeson was named best 
actor at the Venice Film Festival. 

Supporting performances by 
Aidan Quinn (Legends Of The Fall), 
Alan Rickman (Die Hard), Stephen 

_ Rea (The Crying Game), and Julia 
Roberts (Pretty Woman) boost this 
picture into Oscar worthy status. 

Roberts plays the romantic in- 
terest between Collins and his 
friend and fellow rebel, Harry 
Boland. The two battle playfully 
over her, foreshadowing later 
events. Alan Rickman plays Eamon 
De Valera, the IRA’s president, who 
later became Ireland’s president. 

With the opening of the film, 
Collins’ popularity and power in- 
creases, which leads to De Valera’s 
jealousy, and eventually the two 
become enemies. 

Jordan proves himself a com- 
petent and creative director, with 
this, his first epic film. When mak- 
ing the jump to a huge project, 
directors often get overwhelmed 
and lose focus, such as in 
Waterworld and Braveheart. 

Jordan, however, handles this 
controversial film with a sure 
hand. 

The film’s only flaws are the 
lack of collective facts to tie the 
picture together. Ifyou don’t know 
much about the evolution of Ire- 


land and the role of the IRA, the 


film might seem a little fast-paced 
and confusing. 

The lack of a British point-of- 
view also leads leaves something 
to be desired. We only see the Irish 
point of view. Despite these minute 
flaws, the picture presents an ex- 
cellent portrayal of Collins’ life. 

The plot of the film is based on 
fact, speculation and a little cre- 
ativity by Jordan. Little is known 
about this fearless leader. His name 
has been taken out of history 
books, and today his name still 
has an effect among the Irish 
people. 

Collins led the IRA through a 
series of violent acts to his dream 
of obtaining peace, which was cut 
short by his death, in the subse- 
quent civil war. The IRA’s fighters 
were untrained and poor, but had 
a dedication to their beliefs. Collins 
teaches them to fight, and the 


Observer Stars 


kkk for Neil 
Jordan’s latest 


film, ‘Michael 
Collins.’ 


Ready to fight | 
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THE IRA’S LEADERS, Alan Rickman, Liam Neeson and Aidan Quinn in Neil Jordan’s epic, ‘Michael Collins.’ 


Movie Review 


lowly peasants are transformed 
into effective killers. 

The film does an excellent job 
in showing the peoples’ fear and 
rejection of British rule. 

After a series of bloody, realis- 
tic battles, the Brits fail in at- 
tempts to stop Collins, anda peace 
treaty is called. 

Collins is picked as the spokes- 
man for the Irish people by the IRA 
president, Eamon De Valera. He 
goes to England, and negotiates 
the Free State Treaty, which parti- 
tioned the island. Collins sees this 
as a stepping stone to Ireland’s 
first chance ever at being free, but 
his countrymen have mixed feel- 
ings. The people will have control, 
but will remain under England’s 
rule. 

When he gets back to Ireland, 
heis called a traitor, and the coun- 
try is split over the issue. His friend, 
Harry Boland (Quinn) betrays him 
and joins De Valera in a civil war 
against Collins and the Free State 
forces. 

While a majority of the people 
accept the treaty, De Valera and 
his comrades take the “all-or-noth- 
ing” attitude, which causes the 
Irish Civil War, and eventually 
leads to Collins execution at an 
ambush in west Cork. Many be- 
lieve that De Valera’s costly mis- 
take is the reason for the continu- 
ing fighting in Ireland today. 

If they had accepted the treaty, 
they could have worked together 
to make a strong country, and 
then eventually completely pull 
away from England’s reign. These 
were Collins’ dreams, but De Valera 
was too stubborn to listen. 

As the film calls it, Collins’ life 
was a paradox. He gained fame by 
the gun, training citizens to be- 
come fierce killers, but he died in 
a quest for peace. 


aw weaster a 


Along with powerful acting, the 
film excels in its vast sets and on- 
location footage of impoverished 
Dublin and the plush green Irish 
countryside. 

The film doesn’t rely on the 
sets and battles to bring it to suc- 
cess. The directing and acting give 
it power and magic. 

Neeson has given another pow- 
erful performance, one we haven't 
seen since Schindler’s List. The sup- 
porting cast is equally strong. 

Jordan has created a true piece 
of beauty with Michael Collins. 

This film may help the people 
of Ireland realize the mistakes 
made in the past and try to stop 
the bloodshed. What started in a 
battle over freedom, has evolved 
into a battle over religion. The 
blood continues to flow with 
today’s IRA, a different entity from 
the Collins’ era rebels. 

Along with its technical great- 


to be told 


Po a Se 


ness, the film teaches the history Shout it out 


of a much-maligned figure in a 
story that desperately needed to 
be told. 


Photo courtesy of Geffen Pictures 
LIAM NEESON fires up the 
crowd in ‘Michael Collins.’ 


Something Different For Saturday Nights 
The Newest Rage ts Coming to Haverhill Only at Pilgrim Lanes! 
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Music & Fun For All Ages 
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See Yourself Boul 
Prizes 


Saturday Nights 9:30 - Midnight 
Starting October 12, 1996 


Reserve Your Lanes Today! 
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Art or vandalism? 


o Picasso never painted in a sub 

way tunnel, straddling high-volt- 
age rails; dodging oncoming trains 
and running from the cops. Does that 
mean graffiti isn’t art? 

Trying to find that fine spray- 
painted line between vandalism and 
artwork was the aim of a symposium 
recently that brought together a mis- 
matched assortment of aerosol art- 
ists and anti-graffiti activists. 

They assembled in the Museum of 
the City of New York, a repository of 
artifacts from the city’s past, to con- 
sider the spray can and its impact on 
20th century culture. Safe to say, the 
symposium titled On Subway Trains 
and Gallery Walls: Graffiti in New York 
changed very few minds. 

The keynote speaker, looking fora 
description of graffiti writers’ work, 
wondered aloud, “What’s the word 
I’m looking for?” Several in the audi- 
ence shouted, “Vandalism!” The other 
side was just as insistent. 

“This is an art form — one of the 
few original art forms started in this 
country, like gospel orjazz,’’ declared 
a graffiti artist named Mico, who 
plied his trade in Coney Island back 
in the days when a subway car made 
the finest canvas. 

A slide show of trains covered top 
to bottom with the work of Mico and 
‘other “Royal Kings” of spray paint 
made anti-graffiti advocate Carmine 
Carro so incensed that he bolted from 
the auditorium. 

“Tm getting nauseous!” 
nounced loudly. “It’s crap!” 

Parks Commissioner Henry Stern 
brought Mayor Rudolph Giuliani’s 
message of “zero tolerance,” and of- 
fered a bizarre analogy. “Graffiti is to 
art as rape is to sex,” Stern. said. 

Inside, the museum»held some 
stunning examples of graffiti art. And 
outside, its wall held a hastily scrawled 
graffiti signature in fading black paint. 

“Art,” keynote speaker, Dr: Trisha 
Rose observed, “is in the-eye of the 
beholder.” And“sometifnes on the 
side of a building. 


he an- 
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Authors get banned 


tephen King may be one of the 

best-selling writers of all time, 
but he does have his adversaries. 

According to the American Library 
Association, King and Judy Blume are 
the two most often challenged — and 
banned — authors in schools and 
libraries. 

Carrie: challenged at Clark High 
School library in Las Vegas in 1975 as 
“trash.” Cujo: Removed from the 
shelves of the Bradford, N.Y., school 
library in 1985 “because it was a 
bunch of garbage.” Salem’s Lot: Banned 
from the English class of Cleveland, 
Texas, Independent High School even 
after teachers had inked out objec- 
tionable words with a felt tip. 

The list goes on: “Does not meet 
community standards.” “Teaches 
about the occult.” “Urges rebellion.” 
“Makes a mockery of Christianity.” 

“Overriding all the specific com- 
plaints is the supernatural element 
of the book,” says Judith Krug, direc- 
tor of the ALA’s Office for Intellectual 
Freedom. “Even when it’s not super- 
natural, he gives the impression that 
it’s not really the world in which we 
live. It conjures up images and vi- 
sions. And sometimes it’s downright 
scary. People don’t like that.” 

And what does the prolific author 
say? “What I tell kids is don’t get mad 
(about censorship) get even,” King 
said at a recent conference at the 
University of Maine. 

“Run, don’t walk, to the first li- 
brary you can find, and read what 
they're trying to keep out of your 
eyes. Read what they're trying to keep 
out of your brains. Because, that’s 
exactly what you need to know.” 
=AP 
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@ New release from 
Phish continues in their 
quest for excellence and 
individuality 

By JUSTIN P. CHASE 

News Editor 


TT: anyone who is still mourning the 
death of Jerry Garcia and the Grateful 
Dead, it’s time to wake up and smell 
the Phish. : 

Here is a band that has proven itself, 
time and time again capable of producing 
unique albums with talent far surpassing 
that of the Dead’s. 

The band’s recent release of Billy Breathes 
proves it not only strives to maintain origi- 
nality from other bands, but demands noth- 
ing less than excellence. 

As always, this album is amazing, and 
anyone who knows anything about music 
would not deny the band’s extraordinary 
musical ability. 

The main focus with this release seems 
to be on softening the band’s sound, a goal 
the members experimented with in their 
past album, Hoist. Now, it’s been perfected. 

The first track, titled Free, is actually the 
only song on the album with a hint of hard- 
rock sound. Throughout the piece, a con- 
stant relay of an electric guitar and a piano 
trade places from backup to lead, giving the 
song a unique flavor. 

Character Zero, the second song on Billy 
Breathes, has a great “slap-funk” guitar in- 
troduction. This 60-second display of great 
guitar talent, accompanied by lead singer 
Trey Anastasio’s vocals, could easily be mis- 
taken for anything from their past release, 
Hoist. 

This album is filled with warm songs 
and simple themes; that is, ifyou can make 
sense of all of the lyrics. Trey’s goal with his 
singing is not to portray a message or get 
people thinking. Apparently, the group re- 
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alizes his voice is one-of-a-kind, and they 
certainly put it to good use. 

Throughout the band’s history, Trey’s 
voice has always been used as another 
instrument, instead of just for lyrics. There 
are even times when his singing consists of 
only sounds and notes with not one real 
word. Only a person with a magnificent 
voice could get away with this. 

A good example of this style can be 
found in the third track, Waste. After a 
gentle acoustic guitar introduction and a 
few simple lyrics, his words turn to hum- 
ming and soft notes. 

The general theme of this song centers 
on his desire to spend his life wasting time 
with the woman he loves, not stuck in a 
“common life.” He sings of such things as 
turning down the opportunity to be a farmer 


or a painter for reasons ranging from get- ~ 
ting sun burned to constantly eee criti- 


cized. 


This spirit is most likely the reason why ~ 


many Dedd Heads are starting to turn to 
Phish. The difference this. time is that all 
types of people are enjoying their music, 
not just misguided hippies. 


No surprises in the 


® Tool’s third album, 
AEnima’, sticks to its 
old styles, not breaking 
any new ground 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Features Editor 


ool’s new album is great, but lacks 
the energy and inventiveness of its 
two earlier releases. 
AEnima, released on CD by Zoo Enter- 
tainment, gives 15 new tracks, all with the 
trademarks of a Tool album. 
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The heavy driving guitars and intense 
vocals are exactly what fans have learned to 
expect from this dark, alternative band. 

Tracks like Stinkfist and Useful Idiot echo 
Tool’s last album, Undertow. On Stinkfist, the 
guitar is so similar that you find yourself 
humming old songs to the new album. 

The members of Tool haven’t broken 
any new ground with this release, or in- 
dulged in the kind of musical experimenta- 
tion, like they did on their first release, 
Opiate. The title track of that album takes on 
the human instinct to obey authority with 
its sharp lyrics. 

The musical style, too, varied more than 
AEnima, where the songs all flow in basi- 
cally the same musical style. 

On this album, the band continues in its 
familiar theme, retaining the hard edge of 
its earlier music, although it slacks off a bit 
in the passionate energy that drove both 
Opiate and Undertow. Or perhaps the energy 
is still there, just not as fresh, since we’ve 
heard it all before. 

The band has established a great sound, 
and it seems they are willing to ride that for 
awhile. And, well it should. AEnima is a good 
album and, “if it’s not broken don’t fix it.” 
Tool’s musical style is certainly not some- 
thing that needs to be fixed. 

With heavy tracks like Pushit and Cesaro 
Summability, AEnima demonstrates Tool’s 
talent and continued appeal. 

Although these songs are not stunningly 
new, they are great listening material. 

While Tool’s sound hasn’t evolved much 
in years past, more of the same from this 
band can hardly be called a bad thing, 

Despite the similarities to older albums, 
AEnima does offer a few musical experi- 
ments. (-) ions offers heavy use of electric 
noise, appropriate with the song’s title and 
adds a nice touch to the album. 

Hopefully in the future Tool will explore 
new sounds and styles, because three simi- 
lar sounding albums will not help increase 


This band offers a 
little something for ev- 
eryone. 

There is amazing 

- musical talent in Phish, 
ranging from superior 
vocals to the talented 
songcrafting, using di- 
verse tempos, some- 
thing few other bands 
have successfully done. 

For example, the 
album’s seventh track, 
From The Bottom, has a 
repetitive percussion 
beat and a fluctuating 
bass line accompanied 
by aconstant shift from 
an acoustic to 
“plugged” = sound. 
Throughout the piece 
the band manages to 

sound as though all of those styles are 

supposed to mesh together. 

For people who turn to music for advice, 
they offer the theme to slow down and take 
life one day at a time. This is a message 
which almost everyone could listen to peri- 
odically. 

This album is definitely a winner and if 
Billy Breathes is an example of future Phish 
releases, we should prepare ourselves for 
another talented band with a huge follow- 
ing of fans who have an ear and a talent for 
great music. 
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Kak for ‘Billy, 
Breathes,’ the latest 
release from Phish. The 
album proves superior 
to the legacy. ie by the © 
Grateful Dead. 


its fan base. 

The band uses a lot ofsound clips as well, 
both pieces taken from outside media and 
sound bytes of its lead singer talking to 
crowds. Mixing these clips with their trade- 
mark sound provides an interesting effect, 
bringing elements of the outside world into 
AEnima. 

The use of voices, sounds and synthe- 
sized noise is effective in enhancing their 
music, giving them an industrial sound. 

AEnima lives up to Tool’s reputation and 
past performances. The only real flaw is 
that it doesn’t go beyond. 
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*& *& 1/2 for Tool’s third 
release, ‘AEnima.’ The 
band continues with its 


standard themes and ° 
sounds, but still to 
creates a worthwhile 
album. 
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@ Oscar-worthy 
performances mark 
riveting new thriller 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Managing Editor 


caught on to the fact that the movie 
industry put acclaimed actors into 
bad movies, hoping to draw a crowd. 

As a result, Hollywood showed no actor 
could bring in a crowd, just because they 
starred in the movie. A film actually needs 
merit. 

Sleepers, starring Robert De Niro, Brad 
Pitt, Kevin Bacon and Dustin Hoffman, 
showed the unlikely Hollywood combina- 
tion of great actors in a superb story. 

The film, often as stark and confused as 
real life, can seem so real that it may prove 
difficult to enjoy it as simple entertain- 
ment. 

Its storyline intertwines the depth of 
human cruelty and genuine glances at re- 
venge and friendship. The result ends up as 
a powerful and poignant view of how life 
turned out for a group of city kids. 

The 2 1/2 hours of the movie get bisected 
by a fast forward in time of about 15 years. 

The story begins in Hell’s Kitchen, a 
tough section of New York City collectively 
governed by criminals and priests. Some- 
where under the rule of both, the city kids 
run around getting in trouble and playing 
pranks in church. 

_ Enter Lorenzo, Michael, Tommy and 
John, four juveniles who steal a vendor’s 
hot dog cart on a hot summer day in 1966 
and end up dropping it down the stairs into 
the subway, almost killing a man. The acci- 
dent lands the four of them in a hellish 
juvenile correctional facility. 

There, they meet a sadistic guard named 
Sean Nokes (Kevin Bacon) and his band of 
torturers. Nokes and three other guards at 
the facility rape and abuse the four youths: 
for months and damage them irreparably. 
The only solace the boys find comes through 
their priest, played by De Niro, who leads 
the way for remarkable performances. 

De Niro gives his best performance in 
recent years as the tough, yet refined pro- 
tector of the youths. He protects them from 
their dysfunctional families, the streets and 
themselves. He can do nothing to stop the 
abuse in prison, however. 

The film flips forward from ’66 to 1981, 
and the walls emotionally shielding the 
past from the present get torn down when 
Tommy and John happen upon Nokes in a 
bar one night and kill him. From there, the 
old neighborhood of characters come back 
together to get the two off the hook for 


S ometime in recent years, moviegoers 
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New Levinson thriller is no * Sleeper’ 


Revenge 


Photo courtesy of Warner Bros. 


JASON PATRIC and Brad Pitt top off an impressive cast in the new Barry Levinson thriller. Other stars include 
Robert De Niro, Dustin Hoffman, Brad Renfro, Minnie Driver, Bruno Kirby, Kevin Bacon and Vittorio Gassman. 


murder. 

Dustin Hoffman joins De Niro by giving 
his best performance since Rain Man by 
portraying their alcoholic defense attorney. 
His murmuring cross examinations slowly 
dissipate throughout the courtroom scenes 
and make way for a sly, refined demeanor, 
which proves invigorating. 

Pitt plays the prosecutor in the case. The 
catch to the film is that he doubles as 
Michael, one of the original four youths. 
Pitt puts his law career on the line by 
prosecuting the case with the intent of 
losing: and implicating the other three 
guards who abused them, who have seem- 
ingly nothing to do with the case. The 
impossible task seems feasible, thanks to 
an impeccable cast and a tight plot. 

The production’s somewhat dizzying 
camera angles and black-and-white scenes 
add to the movie’s believability and shows 
an original proficiency for filmmaking. 

One of the film’s unheralded stars, Jason 


-Patric, tells the story from his point of view 


Hey, “Get on the Bus!’ 


® New Spike Lee film - 
captures the feeling of 
the Million Man March 


By SHAY SULLIVAN 
Staff Reporter 


et On The Bus is the first real movie 
(5 about black people. Not the first with 

black actors, but the first to deal with 
the real issues in the black community. No 
guns, no drugs, no nudity. 

Get on the Bus is the story of 12 men 
traveling across the country to attend the 
Million Man March in Washington, D.C. 
The film is comprised ofa series of conflicts 
that arise when these men are forced to live 
with each other for three days. 

Director Spike Lee put a lot of thought 
into the characters that board the bus. Each 
one plays a specific role in getting the film’s 
message across. 

The passengers include a cop, an actor, 
a businessman, a gay couple, ason tethered 
by court order to his father and, of course, 
a film student to capture it all on tape. 

Anold man named Jeremiah (Ossie Davis) 
and the bus driver (Charles Dutton) become 
the leaders of the group. Dutton plays an 


enthusiastic role, providing guidance when- 
ever problems come up and, ultimately, 
putting the whole journey into perspective 
for the passengers. 

Jeremiah balances the gruffness of the 
bus. driver with spiritual strength. His 
speeches begin and end the trip, and his 
songs carry the group: The pride emanating 
from his eyes speaks for an entire race. 

The film does an excellent job with the 
development of these characters, providing 
a clear picture of where each man is coming 
from and, in most cases, where they end up. 

On one level, the cross-country journey 
is a turning point for the men; the bus, a 
crucible from which the men emerge free of 
some long-term conflict. 

On another level, the movie is a sound- 
ing board for all black men, addressing 
issues like reverse racism, homophobia and 
even the O. J. case. 

If you’re expecting a documentary of the 
speeches and events of the Million Man 
March, or even more than a glimpse of the 
event, don’t. Make no mistake about it, as 
soon as the previews are over, you get on 
the bus and stay there. Surprisingly enough, 
the characters involved need nothing more 
than that to entertain.an audience for two 
hours. 

Lee’s version of the Million Man March 
looks past the color of those involved, past 


and helps mastermind the entire court- 
room battle. His hell bent rage for revenge 
is not glorified. Instead, revenge gets shown 
as a somewhat bittersweet hollowing of the 
soul. 

The film’s mood serves as an apathetic, 
gray world, which contributes to its real- 
ism. 

Solid supporting roles get turned in from 
Minnie Driver (Circle of Friends), Bruno Kirby 
(City Slickers) and the four youths, who carry 
the first hour of the film well. The vivid 
concepts of abuse and revenge don’t make 
for lighthearted entertainment, but the 
inexplicit scenes of abuse, Oscar-worthy 
performances by De Niro and Hoffman and 
fluent action make the film nearly impec- 
cable. 

Few flaws invade the movie. The storyline 
can easily become confusing, so watch when 
you make a dash to get popcorn. Also, the 2 
1/2 hour running time might prove as more 
than you bargained for. 

Although Sleepers won’t put you to sleep, 


Get off the bus 


its grim theme might lose you if you’re not 
into it. Even the musical score, written b:’ 
John Williams (Star Wars, Raiders of the Lo t 
Ark) should help keep you interested, how- 
ever. 

Controversy in the media over what 
parts of the story actually happened and 
which ones didn’t really prove irrelevant. 
Regardless of the debate, undeniable social 
issues come up and leave the audience to 
decipher fact from fiction. 


Observer Stars 


wk *w** for the 
chilling ‘Sleepers,’ 
starring Robert De 
Niro, Brad Pitt and 
Dustin Hoffman. 


Photo courtesy of Columbia Pictures 


A SEA of familiar faces and rising stars make up Spike Lee’s new film. 


their faults, to the people beneath. His 
vision is a positive one — one of unity and 
real understanding. Unlike many other 
films, Lee provides solutions to the ques- 
tions he raises. 

It’s doubtful a more original and in- 
spired film will be released this season. Get 
on the Bus is a perfect example of excellence 
in filmmaking. The acting is motivated, and 
the twist at the end is both heartbreaking 
and uplifting. 

The next time it’s raining and you're 
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looking for a smile, Get On The Bus. It’ll take 
you where you want to go. 


Observer Stars 


kkk for the Spike 


Lee joint, 
‘Get on the Bus.’ 
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Spooky musings 


AAV Ee Halloween approaching 
again, get into the spirit by 
taking part in all it has to offer. 

What started as a pagan celebra- 
tion, has evolved into trick-or-treat- 
ing, costume parties and a night of 
mayhem wrought by teenagers armed 
with eggs. 

If you want to take part in this 
holiday, a handful of options are 
available. Local farms offer haunted 
hay-rides and Haverhill’s Winnikinni 
Castle hosts a haunted house. 

The Amesbury Playhouse is per- 
forming its annual production of 
Dracula. It is an excellent show and 
definitely worth seeing. 

If you are going to stay in on this 
night, the television programming 
will be overrun with horror movies, 
and Halloween specials. 

If there is nothing on TV to suit 
your taste, a trip to the video store 
will fulfill your needs. If having 
trouble deciding on the many titles 
available, pay heed to the following 
list: 

‘John Landis’ gore masterpiece, 
An. American Werewolf In London, is 
highly recommended. It mixes com- 
edy, love and torn flesh into a top 
werewolf picture. David Naughton’s 
transformation into the beast is the 
best in film history, thanks to special 
effects artist, Rick Baker (Star Wars, 
The Exorcist). 

‘If low-budget schlock is your pas- 
sion, hunt down a copy of Ed Wood’s 
Plan 9 From Outer Space. This hilari- 
ously spooky masterpiece, which is 
often called, “The worst movie ever 
made,” was made on a budget of 
under $800 and features Bela Lugosi 
in his last film role. Other stars, 
Vampira and Tor Johnson add to this 
trashy coolness. : 

‘What would Halloween be with- 
out a zombie flick, so treat yourself 
and rent the entire George Romero 
dead collection: Night Of The Living 
Dead, Dawn Of The Dead and Day Of The 
Dead. Romero fans are still waiting 
for the rumored finale, Twilight Of The 
Dead. 

‘Finally, if you haven’t seen Evil 
Dead and Evil Dead 2, Dead By Dawn, 
drop all the others and pick up these. 
Bruce Campbell gives an outstand- 
ing performance in these wickedly 
funny and horribly scary flicks about 
demonic possession. Even the last of 
the series, Army Of Darkness, is worth 
checking out, even though it is a 
little too silly. 

If movies aren’t your thing, try 
the local music scene. There are plenty 
of shows at clubs in Boston, celebrat- 
ing Halloween. The Bosstones are 
playing at the Centrum and Luscious 


Jackson will be performing at the - 


Middle East. 

Sadly, the more suitable acts for 
the holiday, The Misfits, The Cramps, 
Gwar and White Zombie are not in 
the area, so we'll have to settle for 
what we can get. 

Smaller clubs will have special 
lineups, so you should go check them 
out. Even if it’s some cheesy cover 
band at your local bar, try to get them 
to play Monster Mash. 

Whatever you decide to do on this 
holiday, be safe, have fun and re- 
member Lugosi’s words to the audi- 
ence after his many roles in the the- 
atrical performance of Dracula: 

“When you get home tonight and 
the lights have been turned out and 
you are afraid to look behind the 
curtains and you dread to see a face 
appear in the window — why just pull 
yourself together and remember that 
after all, there are such things!” 


A 
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OUT ON A LIMB by GARY KOPERVAS 
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THE GANG HAS A 
NEW VIDEO! | 
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JUST LIKE "BACK 
IN THE DAY” HUH? 


HAROLD, IT'S NICE THAT YOU'RE 
TAKING ME OUT FOR DINNER, BUT 
I HOPE WE'RE NOT GOING 10 ONE 
OF THOSE "GREASY SPOONS” YOU LIKE. 


i. 
¥ - The Asso- 
ciate — The ma- 
jority of Whoopi 
Goldberg’s films 
are light-hearted 
comedies, and The 
Associate is no different. Tackling the 
male-controlled corporations, Whoopi 
poses as a middle aged white male to rise 
to power, and she “comes out” in the 
end. 

.The plot is nothing new. You’ve seen 
it all before in a different version, like in 
Soul Man, and Working Girl. 

Goldberg manages to get laughs and 
comes across as enjoyable, in this other- 
wise standard comedy. Expect maybe a 
smile or two, but not much more. 

** out of Kk#k* 

- The Ghost And The Darkness — Michael 
Douglas and Val Kilmer play big game 
hunters called in to destroy to fierce 
lions who have been terrorizing Africa 
in 1889. 

The film incorporates an interesting 
blend of ideology, humor and action. 
The result ends up as avery odd movie to 
watch because the characters are so 
drastically different from any others. 
The action proves dramatic, suspenseful 
and realistic. Overall this tall tale enter- 
tains. k* 1/2 

- Sleepers — The most impressive cast 
of the year turns out Oscar-worthy per- 
formances in this new thriller. 

Four New York City youths get sent to 
a juvenile correctional facility after a 
prank almost kills a man. While there, 
the four friends undergo various tor- 
tures and suffer severe physical and 
emotional damage. 

Years later they get their revenge on 
the guards that abused them years be- 
fore. Robert De Niro, Dustin Hoffman, 
Brad Pitt and Jason Patric star in this top 
notch production. **** 

- The Glimmer Man —This poorly done 
action/comedy flick is further proof that 
Steven Seagal is more than ready for 
retirement. 


————a 
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DON'T BE SILLY, ITS | 
NOT A“GREASY SPOON’... 


Starring Seagal opposite Keenen Ivory 
Wayans, the film is basically a 48-Hours 
rehash. The two play cops who drift 
about the picture throughout clichés 
and bad jokes. You can afford to miss 
this one. *1/2 

- Michael Collins — Director Neil Jor- 
dan creates a powerful epic about the 
fabled IRA leader, Michael Collins, played 
by Liam Neeson. 

Brilliant acting and extraordinary 
sets bring this film to greatness. 

The plot follows Collins’ rise to power 
in his attempt to free Ireland from 
England’s rule. 

Don’t miss this one. It entertains 
and teaches a history lesson about this 
controversial figure. kk *k* 

- Get On The Bus — Spike Lee’s latest 
picture serves as one of his best films to 
date. Ossie Davis (The Client) and Charles 
Dutton (Alien 3) top off a cast of familiar 
faces on an unforgettable bus ride to 
Washington D.C. for the Million Man 
March. Contemporary African-Ameri- 
can issues are handled gracefully by the 
cast. Overall, the film succeeds as one of 
the year’s few triumphs. **** 

- Thinner — Another bland adapta- 
tion of a Stephen King novel. 

An obese man gets a curse from a 
local gypsy after running over his daugh- 
ter. From that point on, the man loses 
more and more weight, despite his best 
attempts to gain it. 

Mediocre acting and directing mark 
this film, making us long for the days of 
Brian DePalma’s and Stanley Kubrick’s 
takes on the King works. *1/2 


WHOPPI GOLDBERG in her new 
film, ‘The Associate.’ 
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HEY, MA, WHO ARE ALL 
THE OLD GEEZERS?2 
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THEY USE."DISPOSABLE 
== PLASTIC’ ONES!! 


ILL BET HE 
ORDERS THE EEE 
DEEP FRIED 
GRAVY AGAIN. 


Playing At Local Theaters Top 10 Horror Films [im 


picks for the top ten horror movies 
of all time. These movies remind you 
that sometimes there’s nothing bet- ' 
ter to do than making some popcorn, 
turning out the lights and sitting down 
to watch a film that will leave you 
looking over your shoulder. 

1. Halloween — This classic featur- 
ing a young Jamie Lee Curtis, remains 
one of the highest-grossing indepen- 
dent films of all time. 

Director John Carpenter also com- 
posed the musical score, which is a 
classic unto itself. 

2. Nightmare On Elm Street — Made 
before Freddy was required to deliver 
one-liners prior to killing someone. 
Directed by Wes Craven, a horror 
maven in his own right. 

3. Psycho— One of Alfred Hitchcock’s 
finest after a long line of excellent 
suspense thrillers. The shower scene 
remains one of the best ever put into 
celluloid. 

4. Whatever Happened To Baby Jane? 
— This classic featuring Betty Davis 
and Joan Crawford spooked millions 
when first released. 

5. Texas Chainsaw Massacre — Often 
imitated, but few come close to match- 
ing its raw power. 

6. Rosemary’s Baby. — Roman 
Polanski’s bizarre film from the ’60s 
stars John Cassavates and Mia Farrow, 
as the mother of Satan’s spawn. 

7. Friday The 13th — The first in the 
Jason series is definitely the best. 

8. Night Of The Living Dead — Director 
George Romero’s original tale about 
corpses rising from the grave to ter- 
rorize the living. 

9. The Shining — Stanley Kubrick’s 
adaptation of the Stephen King novel. 
Jack Nicholson stars in his most ma- 
niacal role. 

10. The Burbs — Say what you will 
about this comedy starring Tom Hanks, 
but when they’re digging in the base- 
ment, I’m on the edge of my seat. 
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BUTCH AND DOUGIE by ALEX HOWELL 
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Catch the following artists at clubs and 
stadiums all over New England in the 
coming weeks. 

¢ Panhead will play with Pop Gun 
Picnic Wednesday Oct. 30 at Mama Kin. 
Admission is free. Call (617) 351-2525. 

¢ Gripe, Hemlock Cocktail and Ruth 
Ruth will play a show at TT the Bear’s on 
Wednesday Oct. 30. Call (617)492-BEAR 
for more info. 

¢ See a free 21+ show on Halloween 
with Strangemen and Princess Super- 
star at Mama Kin. Call (617) 351-2525 for 
more info. 

¢ Catch the Mighty Mighty Bosstones 
at their special Halloween show on Oct. 
31 at the Worcester Centrum at 7:30 
p-m. All tickets are $15 for this all-ages 
show. Call (617) 931-2000 for more info. 

e Check out Chainsaw Kittens and 
Eight Ball Shifter Thursday Oct. 31 for a 
special Halloween bash at Bill’s Bar & 
Lounge. Call (617) 421-9678 for tickets 
and more info. 

¢ Luscious Jackson will perform on 
Oct. 31 in support of their new release, 
Fever In Fever Out, at the Middle East 

¢ Modifiers, Organica, The Nines, 
The Rackateers, Bleed, The Maggots, 
Blasting Caps, and more will all play one 
giant show Thursday Oct. 31 at the Rat. 
This show is 21+. Call (617) 536-2750 for 
more info. 

¢ The John Spencer Blues Explosion 
will play Oct. 31 at Lupo’s Heartbreak 
Hotel in Providence. The band is promot- 
ing its recently-released album, Now! Got 
Worry. 

¢ Moon Boot Lover will play with 
Shleigho and Neptune Ensemble Friday 
Nov. 1 at Mama Kin. Tickets are $8 for 
this 21+ show. 

¢ Gigolo Aunts and Push Kings will 
Play with Babyfat Friday Nov. 1 at TT the 
Bear’s. 

¢ Martin Phillips & The Chills will 
play with Chavez and Starhustler Friday 
Nov. 1 downstairs at the Middle East. 
Tickets are $7 for this 18+ show. Call 
(617) 864-EAST for more info. 
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¢ Type O Negative will perform their 
dreary sounds with special guest, Life Of 
Agony, Saturday, Nov. 2 at the Avalon. 
Tickets are $10.73 for this 18+ show. 

e All Systems Stop will play Sunday 
Nov. 3 with Maggot, Distraught, Drop 
Kick Murphy’s, The Cash Registers and 
Unseen at an all-ages show at The Rat. 
Doors open at 4 p.m. 

e The hardcore act, Avail, will play 
downstairs at the Middle East Nov. 5. 
Call (617) 864-EAST for more info. 

e The Smashing Pumpkins will per- 
form with Garbage Nov. 6 at the Worces- 
ter Centrum. Call (617) 931-2000 for 
tickets and info. 

¢ Morphine will play a show Nov. 7 at 
the Avalon. Call Ticketmaster for tickets 
and info. 

¢ Korn will play with Pharcyde and 
The Urge Friday, Nov. 8 at the Avalon. 
Tickets are $17.50 for this all ages show. 
Call Ticketmaster for more info. 

e The Heads will perform Friday Nov. 
8 & 9 at the Paradise. All tickets are $15 
for this 18+ show. Call Ticketmaster for 
tickets and info. 

¢ The Crash Test Dummies will play 
at Lupo’s Heartbreak Hotel Sunday Nov. 
10. All tickets are $13.50. Call (401) 272- 
5876 for info. 

e Warren Zevon and Chris Whitley 
will perform at the Paradise Nov. 11. Call 
Ticketmaster for more info. 

¢ Catch Bruce Springsteen at the 
Lowell Memorial Auditorium Nov. 14. 
Call (617) 931-2000 for tickets and info. 

¢ See The Who Nov. 14 at the Worces- 
ter Centrum. Call (617) 931-2000 for info. 
All tickets cost $45 and $55. 

¢ The Roots will play at the Avalon 
Friday Nov. 15 with special guests, Jeru 
The Damaja. Tickets are $13 for this 18+ 
show. Call Ticketmaster for tickets and 
info. 

¢ Weezer will appear at the Avalon 
Nov. 26 with special guest, placebo. All 
tickets are $15 for this 18+ show. Call 
Ticketmaster at (617) 931-2000 for tick- 
ets and more information. 
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Upcoming Shows 


ARIES — The goblin in the shadow 
has its eye on you. Chances are the 
two of you will either fall in love or 
lall each other. 

TAURUS — Halloween candy will 
bring with it several extra pounds 
and a plethora of various diseases. 
Watch out for the houses you don’t 
know. 

GEMINI — Nightmares plague your 
dreams and your reality. Things will 
continue to only get worse. 

CANCER — Your years of obnox- 
ious behavior will be avenged on 
Halloween when all of your enemies 
load up your house with toilet paper 
and raw eggs. 

LEO — Stay away from guns, knives 
and other lethal objects in the weeks 
ahead. Your homicidal tendencies will 
get the better of you. 

VIRGO — Go overboard on a cos- 
tume this year. With all of the people 
gunning to kill you, you better not be 
easily recognizable. 

LIBRA — The hairs growing on 
your chest aren’t normal. More than 
likely, you’re turning into a human 
fly. 

SCORPIO — Make sure you have a 
good costume this year. The Ronald 
McDonald costume you wore last year 
left you as the laughing stock of the 
party. 

SAGITTARIUS — The repo man 
will soon visit your house if you don’t 
stop wasting all of your money on 
Halloween candy. 

CAPRICORN — You've got a nasty 
case of lycanthropy and unfortunately 
the only cure is a silver bullet. 

AQUARIUS — October is the month 
for lovin’, so prepare yourself for a 
little rough and tumble in the leaves. 

PISCES — The end of the month 
will bring with it the resurrection of 
our dead loved ones. The only prob- 
lem with this is that they will all be 
looking to slowly rip your intestines 
out. Good luck. 


Pop albums 
1. Recovering The Satellites: Counting 
Crows 
2. Falling Into You: Celine Dion 
3. Life Is Peachy: Korn 
4. The Moment: Kenny G 
5. Jagged Little Pill: Alanis Morissette 
6. Tragic Kingdom: No Doubt 
7. Billy Breathes: Phish 
8. Blue: Leann Rimes 
9. Keith Sweat: Keith Sweat 
10. From The Muddy Banks Of The 
Wishkah: Nirvana 


R&B Albums 
1. Another Level: Blackstreet 
2. Keith Sweat: Keith Sweat 
3. Wrath Of The Math: Jeru the Damja 
4. Set It Off: Soundtrack 
5. Home Again: New Edition 
6. Your Secret Love: Luther Vandross 
7. All Eyez On Me: 2Pac 
8. Secrets: Tony Braxton 
9. Pictures This: Do Or Die 
10. Let’s Get The Mood Right: Johnny 
Gill 


TV ratings 
1. ER: NBC, Thursday, 10 p.m. 
2. Seinfeld: NBC, Thursday, 9 p.m. 
3. Football: 49ers Vs. Packers: ABC, 
Monday, 9 p.m. 
4. Suddenly Susan: NBC, Thursday, 
9:30 p.m. 
5. Home Improvement: ABC, Tuesday, 
9 p.m. 
6. Baseball: World Series, Game 1: Fox, 
Sunday, 7:49 p.m. 
7. Friends: NBC, Thursday, 8 p.m. 
8. NYPD Blue: ABC, Tuesday, 10 p.m. 
9. The Single Guy: NBC, Thursday, 


+ 8:30 p.m. 


10. Spin City: ABC, Thursday, 9:30 
p.m. 


Movies i 
1. Sleepers: Warner Bros., Brad Pitt 
2. The Ghost And The Darkness: 
Paramount, Val Kilmer 
3. The First Wives Club: Paramount, 
Goldie Hawn 
4. The Long Kiss Goodnight: New Line, 
Geena Davis 
5. That Thing You Do!: 20th Century 
Fox, tom Hanks 
6. D3: The Mighty Ducks: Walt Disney, 
Emilio Estevez 
7. The Chamber: Universal, Chris 
O’Donnell 
8. Get On The Bus: Columbia, Ossie 
Davis 
9. The Glimmer Man: Warner Bros., 
Steven Seagal 
10. Fly Away Home: Columbia, Anna 
Paquin 


Fiction 
1. The Deep End Of The Ocean: 
Jacquelyn, Viking 
2. Desperation: Stephen King, Viking 
3. Executive Orders: Tom Clancy, 
Putnam 
4. The Regulators: Richard Bachman, 
Dutton 
5. Jack And Jill: James Patterson, 
Little, Brown 
6. To The Hilt: Dick Francis, Putnam 
7. A Secret Affair: Barbara Taylor 
Bradford, Harper Collins 
8. The Notebook: Nicholas Sparks, 
Warner 
9. The Celestine Prophecy: James 
Redfield, Warner 
10. The Law Of Love: Laura Esquivel, [ 
Crown 


Nonfiction 
1. Make The Connection: Bob Greene 
and Oprah Winfrey, Hyperion 
2. The Dilbert Principle: Scott Adams, 
Harper Business 
3. The Zone: Barry Sears, Regan 
Books 
4. Men Are From, Women Are From 
Venus: John Gray, Harper Collins 
5. The Run Of His Life: The People Vs. 
OJ. Simpson, Random House 
6. How Good Do We Have To Be?: 
Harold S. Kushner, Little Brown 
7. Simple Abundance: Sarah Ban 
Breathnach, Warner 
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Men’s hoop chances 
depend on numbers 


@ Many concerns pop 
up for coach trying to 
pull together basketball 
team for the winter 


By JOHN BILODEAU 
Staff Reporter 


en coach Richard Steele came to 
the gym on Oct.15 he didn’t like 
what he saw. He had 15 eligible 


names on his list, but only seven showed up 
for practice. 

Later on in the week, each player got his 
medical clearance to play, and now the 
player total is up to 11. 

Last year, Steele had difficulty keeping 
all of his players eligible. Some players had 
individual problems in the classroom, and 
one player left to study in Greece. 

The total number of players after the 
third month of play was down to five, and 
that left Steele with a decision to make. 

He had to make the basketball team a 
club, which means any player can play 
regardless of credits or grades.It also meant 
the team could not participate in any kind 
of playoffs. 

But he did a lot of recruiting this year to 
make sure his team does well during the 
season, and more importantly makes the 
grade in the classroom. 

“When I coach, I emphasis class before 


basketball, and anyone who has homework 
or any school-related activity should miss 
practice,” Steele said. “I was no different 
last year, but the kids just couldn’t get their 
work done. They chose not to study, and 
that’s why the team had to go club.” 

With the emphasis on grades this year, 
Steele is going to try even harder to encour- 
age the players do well in class. He doesn’t 
want another club-status season. 

“With the team we have this year, we 
can go far, and if we turn club, it will be a 
big loss: Ihave no doubt in my mind that we 
will have a great season,” he said. 

Steele devised a plan for the students 
and the coach. Each player will have a 
progress report all of his teachers sign 
three times a semester. 

The professor has to keep the coach 
posted on attendance, grades and midterm 
exam scores. The faculty member then signs 
it and gives it to the student. No team 
member gets to practice or play in any 
game until the report is handed in. 

The Knights open the season Nov. 13 
against Bunker Hill Community College on 
the road. They could not beat Bunker Hill 
last year, but according to Steele, they will 
have a better outcome this year. 

With no returning starters from last 
year’s squad, the Knights have to look else- 
where for help. 

With the return of guards Jelani Phillips 
and Elvin Maldanado from the team of two 
years ago. The team is looking to bring the 
play to a different style. 


Sign of the times 


C. Tierney photo 


PRIOR TO President David Hartleb’s Oct. 4 inauguration, the new 
sport and fitness center sign went up on the gym. 


Both Phillips and Maldanado didn’t play 
on the team last year, because they would 
have lost a year of eligibility playing club 
basketball. 

“Jelaniand Elvin have to take charge and 
show the new players how to do it,” Steele 
said, “They each have a year’s experience 
and should be good models of consistency.” 

“We get under way in a month, and we 


just started learning some plays and — 


defenses, and the next couple of weeks we 
should learn about the talent level,” he said. 

The team practices Monday through Fri- 
day 5 to 7 p.m., and on Saturdays, from 1 to 
4 p.m. 

The home opener takes place Nov. 16 
against Manchester Community Tech. Col- 
lege at 3 p.m. 


Coaching Ideology 


“When I coach, I 
emphasize class 
before basketball, 
and anyone who has 
homework or any 
school-related 
activity should miss 


practice.” 
Dick Steele, 
men’s basketball coach 


Student finally chasing his boxing dreams 


@ Training for 
January’s Golden 
Gloves tourney 


By JELANI PHILLIPS 
Staff Reporter 


ollowing in his father’s foot- 
} steps, Frankie Morillo took 
up boxing to improve his self 
discipline and desire to compete. 


Morillo started boxing last year. 
He turned to the sport because his 


father was an amateur boxer in 
the Dominican Republic when he 
was younger. Morillo said he used 
to imitate his father shadow box- 
ing in the mirror. 

“I always wanted to box since I 
was younger but I never tried it 
until now. I am really glad that I 
did because I really love it.” 

Morillo started out and now 
trains and works out at the Haver- 
hill Boxing Club. 

“The people there are really 
nice and they have helped me out 
a lot. I’m glad I started out here 
because my trainers definitely 


know how to box.” 

Morillo has a 6-2 record in two 
different weight classes: light 
heavy weight, (168-178 lbs.); and 
cruiserweight (180-200 lbs.). 

He won both of his matches at 
the cruiserweight and he is 4-2 in 
the light heavyweight division. 

“The guys hit harder at 
cruiserweight, but I was quicker 
than most of them, but at light 
heavyweight some ofthe guys were 
real quick,” he said. 

Morillo is a second-semester 
liberal arts major and is taking 
three classes. 


“Tm not really sure what I want 
to do right now,” Morillo said. 
“But I hope, after taking different 
kinds of classes, I'll find a major 
that suits me.” 

Morillo was born in Lynn, but 
moved to Haverhill six years ago. 

“It was a hard move because 
Lynn was my home, but I eventu- 
ally adjusted, and now I enjoy 
living here,” he said. 

Morillo attended Haverhill High 
School his freshman and sopho- 
more years, but, due to personal 
problems, moved back to Lynn for 
his junior year. 


He returned to Haverhill High 
in ’93-94 to finish his senior year. 

Morillo is training to get down 
to the super middleweight divi- 
sion (165-168 Ibs.), for the Golden 
Gloves tournament in January. 

“Boxing is a sport that you have 
to work really hard. I don’t have 
time to think about the future 
when I’m trying to do my best in 
the present,” he said. 

Morillo said his coaches have 
told him he definitely has a chance 
to make it to the pros, but for right 
now, Morillo is just boxing and 
having fun. 


Swing for the fences with UPS! = tHese are PERMANENT, PART-TIME POSITIONS — 
. We’re looking for a year or better commitment 


Great Jobs °¢ 


Good Pay 


e Tuition Reimbursement 


Loaders/Unloaders: 
You'll earn $8 to $9 an hour and receive great benefits including: 


Medical,’ Dental, Vision, Paid Prescriptions, Paid Vacations, Paid 
Holidays and on selected shifts you'll receive up to $2,000 per semes- — 
ter in Tuition Reimbursement. Plus up to $700 attendance incentive 
and $200 employee referral program. 


Work one of the following shifts: 


e6to llp.m., e 


e 1:00 to 5:30 p.m., 
1) o.msto'3 aim. «310 Sc im 


Apply in person at UPS any Thursday from 2-4 p.m., 90 Brick 
Kiln Road, Chelmsford, MA, (508) 441-3400 or see your UPS 
Recruiter on campus (call for days and times), at the Haverhill 
D.E.T., 80 Merrimack St., Haverhill, MA, Mondays and Thurs- 
days 2 to 4 p.m. or at the Lawrence D.E.T., 160 Winthrop Ave., 
Lawrence, MA, Tuesday through Thursday 2 to 4 p.m. 


ER 


® 


United Parcel Service 


Private transportation is now available. 
Contact UPS at 508 / 441-3400 for updated 
bus schedules and other information. 


UPS Is an Equal Opportunity Employer 
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Reaching the end of the line .. . 


@ Departing AD 
looks to catch up 
on life as he heads 
into retirement 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Managing Editor 


G66 Icanremembercoming home 
from my first job as a physical 
education teacher,” Carl Beal 

said, 

“Iwas waving my first check in 
the air and I said to my wife, ‘I 
can’t believe I’m getting paid for 
ERIS e- 

Beal, who recently retired as 
NECC’s athletic director, began as 
the college’s AD and chairman of 
the sports and leisure studies pro- 
gram in 1971.He has never lost his 
love for his work. 

“Tve never complained about 
what I do and I have always en- 
joyed my work,” Beal said. “I never 
wanted to retire.” 

But retire he did, prior to the 
beginning of the fall semester. 
The early retirement incentive 
ended up convincing Beal to call it 
quits. 

He still works one day a week 
in the gym on the board of direc- 
tors for the Massachusetts Senior 
Games. 

Beal became involved in the 
~ senior games in 1993 when he put 
together a team of four area bas- 
ketball players and headed out to 
Springfield. 

Despite not having enough 
Members to actually play a full 
squad, they took the gold medal 
‘and went to the nationals. In May, 
they placed seventh in the nation 
after picking up three extra play- 
ers to have more of a chance. 

Since then, Beal has maintained 
a high level of involvement in the 
group and has won nine gold 
medals in the Senior Olympics. 

“I love doing the games,” he 
said. “They help me to keep in 
shape and it’s nice to have the 
competition. We’re hoping to come 
back together for the next set of 
games in May of 1997, in Tucson, 
Ariz.” 

Beal reflects how the games 
have given him an outlet for his 
energy. 

“When [| used to play ball with 
the younger guys around here, my 
wife used to tell me I should play 
with someone my own age,” he 
said. “Now, the senior games have 
come along and my wife still com- 
plains.” 

Aside from his involvement in 
-the games, Beal hopes to devote 
more time to the parts of life he 
feels he’s missed. Early morning 
walks into the woods of Old Town 
Hill, work in his home darkroom 
and occasional fishing expeditions 
top his future hopes. 

“I feel like a fisherman now 
that I’ve retired,” Beal said. “A 
fisherman goes through three 
phases in his life. 

First, he wants to go out and 
catch as many fish as he can. Then, 
he wants to catch the biggest fish 
there is. But then, he just wants to 
be out there. That’s me right now. 
I just want to be out there. I don’t 
even want to bait the hook any- 
more.” 

Beal has seen the sports and 
fitness program change over the 
years. He feels as though the de- 
partment had its ups and downs, 
but finally the new athletic direc- 
tor, Nita Lamborghini, has begun 
to stabilize it. 

“When I first began here, I was 
everything,” he said. “Now, every- 


one here seems to have a great 
camaraderie and works together 
well. Nita is dedicated and sports- 
minded, and she’s making a lot of 
great changes.” 

Additions like increased activi- 


The Fisherman’s Life 


‘A fisherman goes 
through three phases 
in his life. First, he 
wants to go out and 
catch as many fish as 
he can. Then, he 
wants to catch the 


biggest fish. Then, he 
just wants to be out 
there. That’s me right 
now. I don’t even 
want to bait the hook 


anymore.” 
Carl Beal, retired AD 


sports has al- 
ways caused 
headaches for 
Beal in his 
years. 

“Students 
that come here 
aren’t here very 
much of the 
timie,” he said. 
About 90 per- 
cent of students 
live at home 
and have jobs, 
while 80 per- 
cent of them 
still are stuckin 
their old high 
school crowd. 
We just don’t 
have the spirit 
here.” 

Beal cites 
poor facilities, 
difficulties with 
player eligibil- 


ties for students without time for 
varsity sports and even the new 
sign on the gym are among 
Lamborghini’s early accomplish- 
ments, of which Beal approves. 
Students’ lack of time for varsity 


ity and even a campus without 
dorms as problems the college 
could potentially look to rectify in 
the future. 

He hopes to see study halls in 
the gym for athletes to keep up 


with their studies. Also, he en- 
courages coaches to take a more 
active role in the academic and 
personal lives of the players. 

As for facilities, a deeper prob- 
lem exists. : 

“The year-to-year fluctuation of 
funds from student government 
has always been a problem,” he 
said. 

Poor drainage in a few of the 
fields has led to game canceling 
flooding from time to time. Beal 
believes the sports department has 
always done its best and he hopes 
that the department will always 
remain part of President David 
Hartleb’s plan. 

Playing catch-up with life will 
serve as Beal’s theme in the years 
to come. Simple activities like trim- 
ming back the bushes and clean- 
ing up the garage will be a high 
priority. 

Also, spending more time on 
Beal Island in Maine for the simple 
sake of relaxation will remain im- 
portant. 

“‘T'll keep doing something,” 
Beal said. “As you get older, time 
accelerates. I’ve really loved what 
I’ve done but it’s time to move on.” 


PRINCIPLES of SOUND RETIREMENT INVESTING 


IRONICALLY, THE TIME TO START 
SAVING FOR RETIREMENT IS WHEN IT LOOKS 
LIKE YOU CAN LEAST AFFORD IT. 


an’t afford to save for retirement? 

The truth is, you can’t afford not to. 
Not when you realize that your retirement 
can last 20 to 30 years or more. You'll want 
to live at least as comfortably then as you 
do now. And that takes planning. 

By starting to save now, you can take 
advantage of tax deferral and give your 
money time to compound and grow. 
Consider this: Set aside just $100 each month 
beginning at age 30 and you can accumulate 
over $172,109* by the time you reach age 65. 
But wait ten years and you'll have to budget 
$219 each month to reach the same goal. 


Start planning your future. Call our Enrollment Hotline at I 800 842-2888. 


Ensuring the future 
for those who shape it.™ 


Even if you're not counting the years to 
retirement, you can count on TIAA-CREF 
to help you build the future you deserve— 
with flexible retirement and tax-deferred 
annuity plans, a diverse portfolio of invest- 
ment choices, and a record of personal 
service that spans 75 years. 

Over 1.8 million people in education and 
research put TIAA-CREF at the top of 
their list for retirement planning. Why not 
join them? 

Call today and learn how simple it is to 
build a secure tomorrow when you have time 


and TIAA-CREF working on your side. 


*Assuming an interest rate of 7% credited to TIAA Retirement Annuities. This rate is used solely to show the power and effect of compounding. Lower or higher rates would 


produce very different results. CREF certificates are distributed by TIAA-CREF Individual and Institutional Services. 
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Fall splendor 
hits local area 


Time’s running out to view New England’s 
famed fall foliage which decorates all of the 
Merrimack Valley each year © 


Sightseeing “= 
M. Connery photos 


WALKING ALONG the side of E-building, Manny Tickelis walks to 
class in front of two fiery campus trees, left. Mums attract attention 
in front of West Newbury’s Long Hill Orchard, above>¥ellows and 
greens abound in the woods near the John..Greenleaf Whit ier 


_ Homestead, below. Pig ee 
a ae ee 


True colors 

M. Connery photos 

THE ROCKS Village 

j Bridge connects Haver- 

hill’s 17th century fish- 

ing village and the 

at town of West Newbury, 

above. More splendor 

: by the Whittier Home- 

CN stead just down the 

, street from NECC, 
“ea \\ right. 


Natural law 

M. Connery photos 
WATER TRICKLES by Whit- 
tier’s Birthplace in Haver- 
hill, above. One of the many 
blooming beauties in the 
Student Center parking lot, 
right. 


